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Conservation Laboratory a 
Success 


The first Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers ever held in the 
Commonwealth, which was conducted from July 1 through August 10 at The 
Pennsylvania State College, and the Conservation Education Conference held 
in conjunction with it on July 19 and 20, proved to be outstanding successes. 
Those who observed the School in operation have praised it highly, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will have its counterpart in more than one 
educational institution within the Commonwealth in the not too distant future. 

The two groups of teachers which attended the two three-week sessions 
represented an excellent cross-section of the State and their enthusiasm will 
undoubtedly be reflected with considerable amplification in the future con- 
servation programs in their schools and communities. 


It is hoped that similar Laboratories will be the outgrowth of this initial 
undertaking, and that it will not be necessary to underwrite future move- 
ments of this kind by public subscription. Now that the success of the venture 
has been positively assured, there is every reason to believe that State appro- 
priations will ultimately be forthcoming to finance such worthwhile programs. 


A full and well illustrated account of the six-week Laboratory and inter- 
mediate two-day conference will be the feature article of next month’s issue. 
At that time full credit will be given the numerous organizations and individ- 
uals who coordinated their efforts and contributed their money toward making 
the School possible. The names and addresses of the teachers who attended 
the course will also be given, and the highlights of the all-important two-day 
conclave of outstanding educators and conservationists likewise will be 
presented. 





Special Meeting of Federation 


Just as we were going to press we received notice that a special meeting of the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs has been called for October 11 and 12 at Harrisburg 
with headquarters at the Harrisburger Hotel. There will be a Director’s meeting 
and a number of separate panel discussions beginning at 10:00 a.m., Friday, Oc- 
tober 11, at the Hotel, followed by a general conference in the Forum of the 
Education Building at 9:30 a.m. the next morning. 


The special meeting was called to consider resolutions prior to the next Session 
of the General Assembly, so the Legislative Committee may act more expeditiously 
upon them. Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Honesdale, Secretary of the Federation, asks that 
all resolutions to be considered be submitted to him not later than September 20. 
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Entrance to State Game Lands No. 89 in Clinton County. 
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GREEN 


WINGS 
by + 
‘Samuel: Scoville, 


464Q*®OME down for the green-wings, 
read a wire from Bill on a day in 
November and the next morning found me 
listening to the minor notes of a white- 
throat who was singing by my friend’s old 
nouse outside of Wilmington. Then a star- 
ing creaked and whistled and a covey of 
zriddle-cakes and home-made _ sausages 
called to me even more loudly from the 
oreakfast table as I went downstairs. 

As we drove out to Blackbird Creek, 
there were flocks of fat, fleecy clouds wan- 
dering through a turquoise sky, and silver 
marshes overlaid with violet showed beside 
the road, while on a fence-post a bluebird. 
with gentian back and rust-red_ breast, 
gleamed against the withered grass of a 
field. 

Beyond the bluebird we picked up a 
grizzled old pot-hunter tramping along with 
gun over shoulder, a relic of the bad old 
days when there was spring-shooting, no 
oag-limit, and a market for ducks the year 
around. 

The old rascal told us stories of bush- 
whacking in the fall in a skiff covered with 
canvas and camouflaged with bushes. In 
winter the same skiff was painted white 
and piled high with ice, while the hunters 
wore white clothes and even painted their 
doots and gun-barrels white. In both 
seasons the boat would be sculled slowly 
and noiselessly with a single oar close to a 
flock of sleeping ducks. Then the crew 
would open fire, the man in the bow using 
either a swivel gun or a number four. Often 
dy such murderous tactics market-gunners 
would secure a whole flock of ducks. 

We dropped the market-gunner at a 
‘lonely farm and whirling through Odessa, 
reached at last the old brick farmhouse at 
Taylor’s Bridge, where that good scout. 
Buck Daniels lives. 

We drove across wet meadows until we 
reached the edge of a marsh which stretched 
away clear to the Delaware River. It was 
crossed by a black and sullen stream known 
as Blackbird Creek. 


Near the creek was a bit of woods where 
the maples were molten gold, the black oaks 
« dull crimson overlaid with russet, and th: 
white oaks all raspberry-red. Beyond th: 
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trees our trail led through rust-red grass 
and fragrant gold-white everlasting and 
stretches of umber reeds. Among them was 
hidden our blind, a little clump of reeds and 
cat-tails, facing one of the numerous pools 
which lay scattered across the marsh like 
vast pewter platters dropped here and there 
by some careless giant. 


We crept carefully into the blind through 
an opening at one end and took our seats 
on one of the hardest boards ever manu- 
factured on the North American continent, 
and the tall grass, all tan and dim gold, 
closed above our heads, 


Followed a long period of watchful wait- 
ing, for the season did not open until 12 
of the clock. The decoys, a mallard drake 
and four Susies, dozed in the sun and 
flocks of red-wing blackbirds flew chirp- 
ingly by from time to time. At last, half 
an hour before the stroke of twelve, a gun 
went off from some blind behind us, fol- 
lowed by a perfect fusillade from over on 
Blackbird Creek. The sound aroused Bill’s 
intense indignation. 

“The dirty, unsportsmanlike dogs, to shoot 
ducks out of season,” he rumbled. “I wish 
a game warden would come along and arrest 
every last one of ’em.” 


Hardly had he spoken when there was 


the whimper of wings overhead and five 
ducks flew over our blind and curved down 
pond. In a 


toward the second Bill was 








Sates 
ABBPT, 


on his feet. 
and a drake dropped dead on the water 
He sat down, sheepishly avoiding my eye. 
“My watch’s been running mighty slow 
lately,” he said at last. 
Finally the noon whistles blew and the 
sound had hardly died away when—“Mark,” 


“Bang, bang,” went his gun 


muttered Bill hoarsely in my ear. I 
marked through all the four quarters of the 
sky but saw nothing. “In the pond, you 
bone-head,” hissed Bill again. Then I 
noticed that a small duck was swimming 
among the decoys in the pool before us. 1 
stood up and instantly a green-winged teal 
shot out of the water like a rocket. It 
seemed incredible that any one could hit 
such a speedster of the sky and I drew 
down on it faint-heartedly but the bird 
never hesitated. Then as it straightened 
out, fifty yards away, I tried my left barrel 
and the duck dropped dead. 

A moment later another one came in 
and Bill very generously again gave me the 
first shot. Again I missed—and so did Bill. 
As it quartered, Bill tried his second barrel 
with no results and once more the choke- 
barrel of my trusty old hand-made Colt 
dropped it at the far edge of the pond. 

“Double-barreled ducks,’ grumbled Bill 
“Why don’t you shoot your second barrel 
first?” 

Even as he spoke he demonstrated his 
idea by crumpling up another teal that was 
about to light. 

Our next visitor was a wily old black 
duck, who circled around and around our 
decoys just out of range, as is the exasper- 
ating custom of that wary fowl. Finally 
one of his evolutions brought him into long 
range and Bill jumped up and let him have 
both barrels. 

“He’ll drop any moment,” said my friend 
excitedly. “I simply filled him full of lead.” 

I watched him closely, but the misguided 
bird never even hesitated and flying like a 
bat out of hell disappeared in the purple 
distance. 

At the edge of the marsh the gums showed 
peach-red, and the oaks were all fiame and 
zold, while all around us as far as the eye 
could see the great marsh stretched away 


‘Continued on Page 31) 
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FUTURE SPORTSMEN'S CLUB PROGRAMS 


By DR. IRA N. GABRIELSON* 





I N these hectic postwar days, everyone 

is seeking a solution to immediate prob- 
lems in personal business and public af- 
fairs. Those individuals and organizations 
interested in maintaining wildlife popula- 
tions are no exception. Many new prob- 
lems face wildlife administrators which 
must be solved if we are to maintain the 
major recreational values which hunting 
and fishing afford. These new conditions 
arise primarily from a great increase in the 
hunting and fishing demand and from the 
further fact that wildlife development pro- 
grams were necessarily curtailed or sus- 
pended because of lack of labor and ma- 
terials throughout the war. 

There is yet no accurate measure of the 
increase in hunting and fishing pressure. 
It is known that duck stamp sales, with 
only a part of the year’s returns reported, 
have broken all previous records. Likewise, 
state sales of hunting and fishing licenses 
have reached new highs although complete 
information is not yet available. Based on 
previous experience, all wildlife adminis- 
tration expected some increase, but it is 
already apparent that even the higher esti- 
mates will be conservative when the final 
returns are in. 

Federal and state wildlife agencies found 
it necessary to curtail their development 
and production programs both because of 
cuts in funds and as a result of higher 
costs in operation. Development programs 
based on Pittman-Robertson funds were 
practically stopped during the war. Thus 
even though the country entered the war 
with good wildlife populations, in many 
states there has not been enough progress 
to meet the sudden pressure on these re- 
sources. 





*Corporation President, Wildlife Management 
Institute. 


Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 
Hillside in upper Dauphin County being planted (1942) by school children under 

auspices of Tri-County Sportsmen’s Association headed by “Jake” Phillips, well known 

sportsman and pheasant breeder, of Pillow. 


There is no perfect answer to the prob- 
lems, but there is available for the first 
time in many states some additional mach- 
inery which can help materially in restor- 
ing and in maintaining higher populations 
of resident small game. Hugh Bennett, 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, told 
me a few days ago that there was now a 
soil conservation district law in all forty- 
eight states. That, of course, does not mean 
that all areas in every state are covered 
by soil conservation districts, but it does 
mean that the legal authority is now avail- 
able for the eventual spread of such dis- 
tricts to every area where soil erosion is a 
problem. Fortunately, for those interested 
in wildlife, it is not possible to do a good 
soil conservation job without helping resi- 
dent game species. This is good, but even 
more important is the fact that soil con- 
servation work is carried out with definite 
efforts to help wildlife, it can be even more 
valuable. This only emphasizes again the 
truth that management of soils and waters 
and the living products thereof is so essen- 
tially related that it is difficult to separate 
them. 

Every state conservation department is 
aware of the value of this soil conservation 
program. Many of them have contributed 
man power and funds to do supplemental 
work to benefit wildlife that cannot be 
justified as a part of a soil conservation plan. 
Some sportsmen’s groups are aware of these 
possibilities and are working on definite 
projects. There is, however, need for much 
greater effort. Hunters and fishermen are 
at present gravely concerned with the 
probability of a marked decrease in the 
fish and game stocks in the immediate fu- 
ture. Many are launching campaigns to 
help. Some of these efforts will do good; 
some will produce little of value. 


Here is a real opportunity to make a 
permanent improvement in local game popu- 
lations by using every effort to provide 
the proper combinations of food and cover. 
If there is a soil conservation district op- 
erating in the territory, it is suggested that 
sportsman’s organizations familiarize them- 
selves with the program. Learn from soil 
conservation technicians or those from the 
state conservation department the things 
that might be done in addition to the soil 
conservation program itself to insure pro- 
duction of more wildlife. Often more money 
spent in this type of cooperation with land- 
owners will produce more results for a 
long period than any other program that 
is as yet available for use. 


Many standard soil conservation practices 
directly contribute to better environment 
conditions for wildlife. The basis of the 
soil conservation program is the preven- 
tion of excessive and rapid runoff of water 
or excessive blowing of the soil. In either 
case, planting with some type of vegeta- 
tion is used to correct the bad condition. 
That means in a state like Pennsylvania, 
that slopes too steep for farming will be 
planted to permanent vegetation of some 
kind—this may be either grass, herbaceous 
plants, shrubs or trees according to locality 
and conditions. It means the planting of 
wood lots on rough bits of land or land 
that for any purpose is not suitable for 
cultivation. It means contour plowing and 
strip farming on sloping lands that are still 
suitable for cultivation. It means the con- 
trol of gullies by mechanical means such 
as check dams, but eventually by perma- 
nently planting these areas with plants that 
will assist in holding the soil in place. It 
means the development of ponds in order to 
regulate the runoff and force the water into 
the soil instead of allowing it to run madly 
off the surface. It means stream and ditch 
bank control by planting trees, shrubs, or 
herbaceous plants with wing dams, rip- 
raps, or other construction where necessary. 
It means the proper rotation of crops so 
that no area of soil is continually exposed 
to erosion by being planted in cultivated 
or tilled crops. All of these things and 
others will be done to the land where 
needed. It does not mean that every farm 
or every field will be subjected to all these 
measures, but in any territory such prac- 
tices as are applicable will be used. 


How can sportsmen help in this program? 
There are many ways in which they can 
supplement the Soil Conservation Service 
and the state game department. First find 
out the best plants for your locality that 
have roots of the type useful in soil ero- 
sion programs and that at the same time 
furnish suitable food and cover for wild- 
life. There are many such plants and out 
of the list it is entirely probable that 
enough can be obtained to give an added 
wildlife value to the regular soil conser- 
vation program. Help to obtain these plants 
even though it may mean added cost. Help 
pay that cost if necessary. Help in fencing 
wood lots to prevent grazing which is bad 
for both the timber and for wildlife. Where- 
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ever possible assist in planting shrubbery 
borders about them and thereby greatly 
enhance their wildlife values. Where ponds 
are constructed, they should also be fenced 
and suitable trees, shrubs or herbaceous 
plants placed about their margins. These 
plants can be selected for the dual purpose 
of erosion control and their wildlife values. 
Encourage the planting of hedge rows for 
travel for wildlife where such hedge rows 
will fit into the soil conservation programs 
and the cultural practices on the farms. 


There are some areas in this country in 
which this permanent program has already 
been adopted by the landowners. Recently 
I was on one such area. There were three 
small ponds on a single farm of 160 acres. 
These small artificial ponds were already 
furnishing excellent fishing to the farmer 
and his friends. All were fenced and prop- 
erly planted and were providing increas- 
ingly good food and cover for quail, rabbits, 
and squirrels with a corresponding increase 
in their populations. On another area of 
about 3,000 acres, the same practices were 
bringing equally good results. This demon- 
stration area was planned to show the 
practicability of carrying on a good wild- 
life and a good farming program on the 
same land. It was producing the desired 
results. 


There was also an additional and some- 
what unexpected dividend in a _ growing 
concentration of waterfowl on the num- 
erous small ponds already developed. Some 
duck shooting has been available and about 
35 geese—the first in many years—had been 
killed last fall by local hunters. There were 
ducks on nearly every pond visited. Not 
in great numbers, it is true, but in this 
one state, Missouri, there are projected 
many thousands of these ponds and the 
aggregate wildfowl value is bound to be 
great. They will furnish some _ shooting, 
and of equal importance in the mainte- 
nance of the resource, they will furnish food 
to both northbound and southbound mig- 
rants. Already these ponds are having 
the effect of spreading the flight of wild- 
fowl over a wider territory and giving some 
hunting in places where there had been 
little or none before. Formerly following 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 


Several hundred sportsmen’s associations and individuals are raising day-old pheas- 


ant chicks furnished them from Pennsylvania’s State Game Farms. 
a local club are securing their allocation of birds. 


. Here members of 
It is hoped to raise and release 


75,000 additional ringnecks under this cooperative program. 


the rivers closely, the flights now spread 
out over the country and of course utilize 
food supplies that were never before avail- 
able to them. Pennsylvania probably does 
not have so many possibilities for farm 
ponds as some of the Mid-western States, 
but there are many areas in which they 
could be used to advance both soil conser- 
vation and wildlife values. 

In addition to furnishing supplemental 
resources in carrying out these programs, 
which after all are largely done for the 
purposes of soil erosion control, it may be 
to the advantage of local sportsmen’s clubs 
to supply funds for game food patches at 
strategic points which would otherwise not 
be so planted. There are many other minor 





The same hillside as the one shown opposite, photographed by W. L. R. Drake on 


July 18 this year, from approximately the same angle. 


There are many projects of 


this kind waiting for some ambitious club to undertake. 


ways in which wildlife organizations can 
fit a project into the soil conservation prac- 
tices. It should always be done in close 
cooperation with the leaders of the soil 
conservation districts and with the advice 
and assistance of your state game depart- 
ment. I recommend strongly to sportsmen’s 
clubs that they take full advantage of this 
opportunity rather than to push projects 
with little or no permanent value. 

What are some of these questionable pro- 
grams? Ill mention just two which have 
always seemed to have a particular attrac- 
tion to sportsmen’s groups. There has been, 
for example, a noticeable increase in the 
number of antivermin campaigns which 
have come to attention in the recent months. 
Now, it is entirely possible that vermin 
campaigns will sometimes produce results. 
However, I have seen many that were a 
complete waste of time and energy. Where 
there is not sufficient food and cover to 
produce more game, such efforts could not 
produce a single additional bird, beast or fish 
regardless of the presence or absence of 
predators. A growing number of research 
studies indicate that in territory with ade- 
quate food and cover properly arranged to 
meet the needs of the game, losses be- 
cause of predators are nominal. On the con- 
trary, where either of these essential needs 
are lacking or where they are not in the 
proper relationship to each other, losses 
to predators may become excessive. There- 
fore, it seems only sensible to use the avail- 
able money and effort to make living con- 
ditions right for the game before worrying 
about possible predator control. 

Many sportsmen’s clubs clamor for the 
planting of greater and greater numbers 
of game or fish regardless of the suitability 
of the terrain to feed and shelter these 
additional individuals. If environmental con- 
ditions are defective, either vermin control 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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SECRET KILLERS 


By Archibald Rutledge 


We take great pleasure in presenting a new author who needs no 
a mtroduction. Mr. Rutledge has written about natural history for many 


Pa years and his works have appeared at one time or another in nearly 


~ ull of the popular and sporting magazines in the country. 


HILE it is undoubtedly true that the 

domestic cat is the worst killer of small 
game, especially in those neighborhoods ad- 
jacent to civilization, and while I have seen 
i tame cat of ordinary size kill a full grown 
turkey, showing that he can be a truly 
formidable assassin; there are some other 
killers of almost equal stealth and of more 
regular predatory habits. In discussing 
these I shall limit myself to my own ex- 
periences with them. 

Scientists tell us that the opossum has 
changed as little as any animal in the long 
process of evolution. As nearly as I can 
make out, he now is about what he has 
always been. While he may occasionally 
be seen during the daytime, it is at night 
that he is most active; and, for a predator 
of his size and his deliberate movements, 
he does an incredible amount of harm. He 
noses into everything. He is an expert 
‘limber. He has an uncanny way of getting 
wer, through, and under fences. A _ plod- 
ling, tireless killer, he knows his way about. 
He finds his prey by his keen sense of smell. 
Moreover, he is not easily frightened. If 
he is driven away, say, from a chicken house 
me night, he will be right back next night. 
He is what I should call a repeater. Some 
predators make occasional raids at night; 
put the opposum is distressingly systematic. 
He is after getting every single egg and 
every single bird. Nor is he dismayed by 
the size of his prey. 

I had an old tame turkey setting in a 
yard that I considered varmint-proof; it 
had a fence that was horse-high, bull-strong, 
and pig tight. But an opossum got through. 
[ heard the disturbance when he tackled 
the turkey. She, by the way, was setting 
on twelve eggs. The marauder began by 
eating all the eggs. By the time I got there, 
he had tackled the turkey. He had her by 
the neck; and if I had not arrived when I 
did, he would have killed her. 

This creature has the reputation of being 
stupid. I’m not sure about that. I’ve never 
taken his I. Q. All I know is that he does 
immense damage to domestic things and 
to wild game. And his distribution is so 
wide that he is almost everywhere a men- 
ace. If he did by daylight the harm that 
he does under cover of darkness, people 
would be horrified at his cold-blooded de- 
structiveness. He’s a secret killer to be 
watched by every lover of wildlife. His 
specialty seems to be breaking up nests, 
together with killing mothers and _ their 
young. I would rank him, in the wilds, as 
the very worst of the predators; and near 


civilization as second only to the house ca: 
No grouse, wild turkey, quail, or ringneck 
pheasant is safe from the opossum. His 
appearance belies his true nature. Never 
very large, and of a dumb and wheedling 
disposition, he is nevertheless, a merciless 
assassin. 

Of all the animals known to me, the 
wildcat is the most secret. One might be 
living in your back yard without your sus- 
pecting his presence. I have not found him 
to be so methodical in his business of killing 
as the opossum. Besides, as he often feeds 
on offal, he does not do the harm that he 
might do if he concentrated his strength and 
his cunning on the capture of game alone 
Nor does he seem to be the voracious feeder 
that the opossum is. All cats, indeed, are 
delicate feeders. Nor have I observed that 
he kills for the lust of killing, as both the 
mink and the weasel do, and as the duck 
hawk will do. I have had for the past three 
years a huge male wildcat living close te 
my house. Right on his range live two 
flocks of wild turkeys, and the birds are 
on the increase. Undoubtedly the wildcat 
kills much game; but nowhere is the species 
abundant; and in proportion to his size and 
his traditional nature, he does less damage 
than certain other offenders. 

The common weasel is a_ beastly little 
secret killer. He is really a matchless hunter 
and trailer; but his nature has a sinister 
strain of cruelty in it. He is a professional 
assassin. He not only kills, but he kills 
them all; and he does so with the dispatch 
of an expert. I have long thought that such 
creatures, like medieval swordsmen, must 
have a rudimentary knowledge of anatomy 
I have observed that when the rattlesnake, 
undisturbed, strikes his prey, he takes aim 
and strikes at the heart. Weasels are ex- 
perts at the business of cutting throats. | 
believe that the weasel does not often make 
mass killings of wild things; for when 4 
group is disturbed, most of them make 4 
quick escape. To see what a weasel can 
and will do, visit some hen-house after 
one of his visits. He is one of the few wild 
creatures that enjoys perpetrating needless 
and devilish butchery. 

I believe it is not generally known that 
the mink is the same kind of heartless killer 
as the weasel; however, while he can do 
and does at times equal damage, I believe it 
is less frequent because the mink is rarely 
found far from water, whereas the weasel 
is a free roamer. Yet, on the other hand, 
the weasel can hardly be said to be aquatic; 
whereas the mink kills trout, bass, and othe? 
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Damage to ducks, attributed to the weasel, has often been done by a mink 


game fish. A mink in a trout stream is bad 
news. Damage to chickens and especially 
to ducks, attributed to the weasel, has often 
been done by a mink. I had a game warden 
tell me that he was raising some wild mal- 
lards for stocking purposes, and one night 
a mink got in the pen, close to a stream, 
and killed twenty-three full grown ducks. 
He knew it was a mink because he killed it 
As both ringneck pheasants and quail some- 
times roost in marshes and in other damp 
places, some of them fall prey to the mink. 
But he does his worst work in breeding 
pens. All game farms have to be wary of 
his occasional but deadly marauder. 


My experiences in the wilds seem to show 
me that the fox is overrated as a killer of 
game. Most people regard him simply as a 
pest; but on more than one occasion I have 
watched a fox hunting and catching rats and 
mice; and these latter are pests that destroy 
both nests and young of many game birds. 
A fox is a great roamer; he takes a great 
variety of food; and he is not a wanton 
killer. While I suppose he can hardly be 
‘onsidered a beneficial animal, yet I cannot 
rate him in a catalogue of inveterate killers 
of game. Foxes prey on both small birds 
and animals, and occasionally one will catch 
a turkey; but he is a random feeder. 1 
know one fine negro trapper who used to 
use as fox-bait a burned sweet potato! ] 
believe a fox is a scary animal; and if he 
is badly frightened, he is not likely to re- 
turn soon to the same place, certainly not 
with the dumb persistence of the opossum 


At the great Woodmont Club, near Han- 
cock, Maryland, where six thousand acres 
of mountain and valley are under a high 
wire, in which ample enclosure are hundreds 
of deer and ringneck and mutant pheasants 
and thousands of wild turkeys, the fox is a 
dangerous predator. That is because he is 
enclosed with the game. A fox in the 
wilds never does so much damage as one on 
a preserve, especially a preserve under wire 
Compared to the domestic cat, the fox is 
not a great offender; for the cat is born 
with a cruel nature. All felines have about 
them something sinister, secret, and merci- 
less. The fox is really a wild dog, but he 


does not have the cat’s devilish cunning and 
ruthlessness. 


The last secret killer 1 mention is _ the 
great horned owl. Take him any way you 
will, this is a strange bird. Like any othe 
owl, he is inactive by daylight; yet appar- 
ently he can see all right, for it is very 
hard to get even within rifle shot of him 
He is comparatively rare, for big timber is 
essential to him, and where it is absent, he 
will not be found. I find that they live in 
pairs, and breed regularly, and very early 
(nesting even in late January and Febru- 
ary); and they sometimes have two, some- 
times more, young. This tiger of the woods 
does more damage by night than any othe) 


bird. The barn owl and the screech owl 
do practically no harm; in fact, because of 
their destruction of rodents, they are really 
beneficial. Of course the great snowy owl 
is a menace, but he is uncommon, and is 
found only in far northern latitudes. The 
common barred owl does occasional damage; 
but it is the great horned owl that is the 
real secret killer. 

He is, too, a distressingly regular visitor 
He will visit a covey of quail or of grouse 
night after night. He is also a great killer 
of rabbits. I have had him take every single 
duck from a pond near my house. He is 
entirely capable of carrying off full-grown 
chickens and half-grown turkeys; indeed. 
such are his strength and his ferocity, and 
such is the wild turkey’s defenselessness, 
that he can easily kill grown turkeys. His 
beak and his talons are among the most im- 
pressive of those of any bird of prey. 1 
once had a horned owl that I had wounded 
“lay hands on me,” and he damaged me 
almost as much as a wildcat would have 
done. Among secret killers of our game 
this powerful and relentless bird holds an 
eminent and evil place. Don’t ever lose an 
ypportunity to rid the woods of one of its 
most crafty and persistent assassins. 

I realize that there are a lot of sentimental- 
ists who think all birds and animals are 
beautiful and harmless. But such an atti- 
tude is due to ignorance. Tennyson, who 
knew nature, speaks of her being “red in 
tooth and claw.” What we have to do in 
order to protect our game is to make a 
careful study of its enemies, especially its 
secret killers, and then work tirelessly for 
their extermination 





“I heard the disturbance when he tackled the turkey 
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House cats destroy many quail, young rabbits, squirrels and 
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song birds. Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar. 


CONTROLLING PREDATORS 


Editor’s Note: The property of the Wood- 
mont Club runs close to the Pennsylvania 
line, therefore we are publishing this article 
believing it will be of interest to our readers. 
If it does nothing else it will show that others 
are faced with comparable problems. 


N 40 years experience in operating the 

5,000 acre game preserve at the Wood- 
mont Rod and Gun Club, Hancock, Mary- 
land, and my experience in raising all kinds 
of game on the preserve, is that if you want 
good shooting you have to control predators, 
especially red and grey foxes, wildcats, 
minks, weasels, skunks, hawks, crows, 
house cats and Great Horned Owls. 

I have known a wildcat to kill wild tur- 
keys on the nest, one every night for 22 
nights, also destroying the eggs. The 23rd 
night we put a dead turkey on a tree with 
a No. 1 trap and caught this cat by the toes. 
I have caught three bobcats by the toes in 
a No. 1 trap. I found that if you use a 
heavier trap you catch the cat above the 
toes. It pulls its foot down to its toe, the 
trap breaks the bones in the toes and the 
animal pulls free leaving its toes in the trap. 
So, I advise using a No. 1 trap for wildcats. 
I also prefer a No. 3 Blake and Lamb trap 
for grey and red foxes, and use five foot 
long box traps to catch house cats, skunks 
and opossums. 





* Secretary, Woodmont 
Hancock, Maryland 


Rod and Gun Club, 


By HENRY P. BRIDGES* 


I find that house cats destroy many quail. 
young rabbits, squirrels and birds. 
They become wild, stay in hollow logs dur- 
ing the day, and hunt at night the same as 
other predators. 

It is important to destroy the snakes on 
your preserve, including blacksnakes. They 
destroy the eggs in every nest they find and 
often kill birds on the nest. We killed 
blacksnakes that had swallowed full grown 
grey squirrels. 

To catch the Great-horned owl, put a 4 
ft. post in an open place in the woods, or in 
a field at its highest point. Get a No. 1 
trap and fasten the chain to the side of the 
post. Fasten the other side of the trap 
with bail wire, so that when the hawk or 
the owl alights on the trap it will not knock 
it off and you will catch it by the feet. You 
will get all of them this way. 

As to the crow, which is the biggest egg 
thief in the woods, take hen eggs and pick 
a little hole in an end of the egg. Then 
take a broom straw and put it through the 
hole and get it wet. Put the wet straw in 
a bottle of powdered strychnine (not crys- 
talized). Do this three or four times and 
then get some white sealing wax, heat it 
and drop some over the hole. Mark “poison” 
on the eggs and place your nest on the 
ground in a natural way, placing half a 
dozen eggs in it. The crows will take these 


song 


eggs and you will kill all of them in the 
immediate vicinity. 

We had a trapper for 38 years, a Mr. 
Philmore Bishop. When the war started 
Philmore got heart trouble and could not 
do any more trapping. We always started 
him trapping on January 1, the day after 
the hunting season, and he trapped until 
March 15. He was very successful in getting 
ali the predators except foxes. The red and 
grey fox were too smart for Philmore. He 
would only get one or two a season. Con- 
sequently foxes increased in the past four 
or five years to such an extent that they 
destroyed all the rabbits, which would 
normally have numbered at least 2,000 or 
3,000. They also destroyed 1,700 quail, 2,000 
pheasants and nearly all the ruffed grouse. 
They killed wild turkeys in the spring when 
they were hatching; also the young. We 
found that game was being seriously de- 
creased by foxes so we employed an expert 
trapper to specialize on foxes. 

He began trapping the first of October 
and operated until about the first of March. 
He examined the foxes he trapped to see 
what they were eating. He found quail in 
nearly every fox; also rabbits, pheasants, 
turkeys and even squirrels. He also found 
a den this spring which held a small pig, 
a fawn, ducks, turkeys, quail and rabbits. 
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The author, left, with the club’s paid trapper, F. S. Ambrose, McConnellsburg, Pa., 


and a portion of his catch. 


Several times the writer has read articles 
in magazines by fox hunters claiming the 
fox did not destroy any game but lived only 
on mice. This is not correct. If you allow 
the fox to increase you are not going to 
have any game so what is the use of the 
different states spending enormous amounts 
of money raising quail, wild turkeys and 
other game for food for foxes and other 
pedators? The gunner who purchases a li- 
cense is not getting any benefit from money 
so spent. 

In Maryland, since the foxes have become 
so plentiful, a number of farmers have said 
to me, “I had plenty of rabbits and quail 
on my farm, but because foxes have be- 
come so numerous I have none at all. 
Furthermore, when the State puts game on 
my neighbors’ farms the foxes destroy it 
all in a few weeks.” 

Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia are doing everything they possibly can 
to destroy foxes and other predators. They 
all have increased the bounty on the red 
and grey fox, which will pay in the long 
run by giving sportsmen more game _ to 
shoot when they go hunting. 

Pennsylvania, from June 1, 1945 to May 
31, 1946 paid $182,496.00 bounty on red and 
grey foxes. I hope the states will increase 
their bounty on foxes, wildcats and other 
predators. 

There are a few counties in Maryland, 
such as Baltimore, Howard, Montgomery, 
and Kent which have fox clubs, such as 
Elkridge and Green Spring Valley Kennels, 
and others. If the sportsmen in these coun- 
ties allow these clubs to turn foxes out for 
hunting that is a matter between them- 
selves, but, that is no reason why a number 
of counties which do not have fox clubs 
Should be prohibited in any way from con- 
trolling foxes and other predators. I think it 
would be wise for these clubs not to prohibit 
counties that do not have fox clubs from 
controlling them because I feel sure they 
will not be able to get anywhere in the 
State of Maryland or any other State. 

My formula for catching red and grey 
foxes is as follows: 


Get a No. 3 square Blake and Lamb trap. 
Make a “V” 18” long on each side and 18” 
wide across the bottom. Stand on a piece 
of canvas and cut the “V” out about 2” 
deep, taking the dirt out and putting it in 
a small box with hardware cloth to sift 
the dirt through. Then put an 8” hole 
straight down about 2” wide at the end 
of the “V” right on the outside of the point 
of the “V”. Cut dogwood stakes, peel them, 
and bore a gimlet hole about 14” from the 
top. Then take broom wire and wire your 
chain half way on these stakes. Do not 
give the fox over 6” to 7” of chain so it 
cannot pull out. 


If the ground is hard drive down an 
iron rod so your trap will be set length- 
wise and not crosswise in the “V” about 
2” from the 8” hole. Then pull out the 
iron rod and drive your stake clear down 
under the ground and place a little dirt 
over the top. Take a piece of light can- 
vas and cut it to fit neatly inside the trap 
Cut a little place out where the trigger can 
jump through at the edge of the canvas. 
Put this over the pedal so that when you 
sift your dirt on the trap it will keep it 
from getting under the pedal. Cover the 
trap well with this sifted dirt. Make it 
perfectly normal and level with the hard 
ground, then scratch a little over the new 
dirt as though a fox had been scratching 
there. Take a house cat and cut it up in 
pieces about as large as a walnut. Put 
these pieces in a fruit jar, removing the gum 
and screwing the top down about half way 
so the air can get in the jar. Dig 2 ft. down 
in the ground and lay the jar flat and cover 
it with dirt. 

When you are going to make your sets take 
another jar and with a fork take out pieces 
and put them into this other jar and take 
them with you. Put one piece of the cat in 
the bottom of the 8” hole. If it is warm 
weather put about 1” of dirt over the bait 
to keep the flies from disturbing it. During 
cold weather you do not have to do this; 
however, even in cold weather a little dirt 
will not hurt anything. 

Now, you have your trap all set and the 
bait in the hole. Using an eye dropper, 
drop six to eight drops of lure over this 
hole, a little back of the hole, and the fox 
will come out of his runway 200 yards or 
more to this trap. He can smell the lure. 

The way to make the lure is simple. 
When you get a fox take a bottle and put 
the contents of its bladder in it, including 
the bladder, etc., his toes and the glands 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
“Foxes increased in the past four or five years to such an extent that they destroyed 
all the rabbits...” 
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Transactions of the Commission Meeting 
July 11, 1946 





Photos by D. L. Batcheler 


Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh, President and Robert Lamberton, Franklin, Vice-President 
examining some turkey poutts at the State Wild Turkey Farm, Lycoming County 


HE establishment of seasons and bag 

limits, the purchase of additional game, 
and the revocation of hunting licenses marked 
the highlights of the Commission’s meeting 
at Harrisburg on July 11, at which all mem- 
bers were present. 

A list of the hunting regulations appears 
yn page 19. A few changes need some ex- 
planation as to purpose, however, i.e.: 

The season was closed on ruffed grouse 
because of the continued scarcity generally 
throughout their range. The Commission 
is of the opinion that elimination of gun 
pressure for one year will more quickly 
enable the birds to re-establish themselves 
in sufficient numbers to justify furthe: 
seasons, Unfortunately cover and food con- 
ditions in large forest regions are currently 
not favorable to the production of an 
abundance of young grouse. 

Daily and season bag limits were removed 
from raccoons to help further reduce these 
animals which are very abundant in most 
parts of the State. 


There will be a statewide season on legal 
antlered deer from December 1 to 14 in- 
clusive, except in those areas open to antler- 
less deer, wherein legal bucks may be taken 
only during the first week of the season. 


In order to relieve farmers, truckers and 
orchardists from damage a special antlerless 
deer season of six days from December 8 to 
14 inclusive, on a permit basis was declared 
in the following counties: That portion of 
Carbon lying West of the Lehigh River— 
500 deer to be removed, 2,000 permits; that 
part of Luzerne lying North and West of the 
Susquehanna River—400 deer, 1,600 permits; 
Schuylkill, 3,000 deer; 12,000 permits; Sus- 
quehanna—1,800 deer, 6,200 permits; Wayne— 


1500 deer, 6,000 permits; Wyoming—700 deer, 
2,800 permits; making a total of 7,900 deer to 
be removed 31,600 permits to be issued at 
Harrisburg. 
Organized sportsmen joined the landown- 
ers in requesting this special deer season 
Applications for permits at $1.00 each may 





be filed beginning October 1. No advance 
reservations are permissible, and no permits 
will be mailed out until after November 9. 
Farmers, who are citizens, residing upon 
and cultivating lands within any of the 
above areas may hunt antlerless deer on 
their own farms, and adjoining private 
lands by permission, with a special permit 


Easements Granted 


Rights-of-way were granted the Tuscarora 
Oil Company, to maintain an existing oil 
pipe line and telegraph line over State Game 
Lands No. 211, Middle Paxton Township, 
Dauphin County; the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company, Allentown, to maintain 
an electric power line across Game Lands No. 
171 in Delaware Township, Juniata County; 
L. D. Gilfod Leeper, to lay and maintain a 
2” natural gas pipe line over Game Lands No. 
24, Farmington Township, Clarion County; 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, 
Allentown to construct and maintain an 
electric service line over Game Lands No 
192, Union Township, Union County. 
Socony-Vacuum Company, Inc., New York 
City, to construct and maintain an 8” 
pipe line over Game Lands No. 118, Wood- 
bury Township, Blair County; Trayer Coal 
Company, Williamsport, to transport logs or 
sawed lumber over an existing road on the 
Loyalsock Game Farm, Lycoming County; 
Pennsylvania Edison Company, Altoona, to 
widen an original right-of-way over Game 
Lands No. 168; Dean Township, Cambria 
County; Pennsylvania Electric Company, 
Johnstown, to maintain an electric pole and 
wire line over Game Lands No. 162, Amity 
Township, Erie County; Dugan Coal Mining 
Company, Osceola Mills, to construct and 
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Members of the Game Commission inspecting the State Wild Turkey Farm in Ly- 


coming County recently. 


and Distribution; Commissioners 


Left to right, Earl Greenwood, Chief, Division of Propagation 
Harold Moltz, 


Williamsport, Mr. Leffler and Mr. 


Lamberton; Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission; and Leon P. 
Keiser, Superintendent, State Wild Turky Farm. 
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maintain two sections of road on which to 
haul coal over Game Lands No. 108, Reed 
Township, Cambria County. 


Refuge Projects 


Two Primary Game Refuges, No. 501-A 
in Clinton and 502 in Clearfield Counties 
were discontinued both of these pioneer 
refuges having served the purpose intended. 

Two Primary Refuges of 15 to 20 acres 
each were established within Game Lands 
No. 205 in Lowhill Township, Lehigh County 
to improve hunting conditions in conjunction 
with planned food plots; and one of 15 to 
20 acres, within Game Lands No. 196, West 
Rockhill Township, Bucks County. 

Two Primary Refuges were reduced in 
size namely, 518-A located on the Roth- 
rock State Forest, Lock and Tuscarora 
Townships, Juniata County and Bratton 
Township, Mifflin County from 2,900 acres 
to 1,100 acres; and No. 523 in the same 
forest in Penn, Cass and Union Townships, 
Huntingdon County, from 1,896 acres to 1,108 
acres. 

Two Auxiliary Projects were discontinued, 
ie. No. 71, Allegheny Township, Potter 
County, comprising 1,000 acres (temporar- 
ily), and No. 201 comprising approximately 
440 acres, Paupack Township, Wayne County, 
on lands belonging to the Scranton Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

A new Auxiliary containing approximately 
376 acres was established in Scott Town- 
ship, Columbia County. 

Three Propagation Areas were discon- 
tinued—No. C-15 containing 50 acres in West 
Hemlock Township, Montour County; No 


A-19 containing 101 acres in Oxford Town- 
ship, Chester County; and No. D-3 of 175 
acres in Fannett Township, Franklin County. 
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Turkey poults in a brooder house. Those at 
the top are on the wire roost provided at one 
end of the structure. The ones at the bottom 
are emerging from beneath an electric hover to 
secure food and cover. 


Below are some of the birds held over the 
winter for release 





The Commission expressed interest in the 
purchase of all or a sizable portion of 11,000 
acres of farm land and woodlots in Green- 
wood Township, Crawford County, providing 
a satisfactory price can be agreed upon. The 
land was acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the war for the production of 
explosives. 

Cooperative Project 

The planning and development of a long- 
term timber management program with the 
cooperation of the Forest School at Penn- 
sylvania State College on a tract of Game 
Lands to be selected was considered and 
the appropriate committee was asked to study 
the proposed project further. The Forest 
School officials are of the opinion that such 
an operation can be made a real demonstra- 
tion of handling timberland to produce both 
forest products and wildlife. 

Controlling Grazing 

Research findings having developed the 
fact that in some instances controlled graz- 
ing, which under regulations of the Com- 
mission, is prohibited on Game Lands, is 
helpful, especially to keep the lands in suit- 
able condition for woodcock cover; since the 
Courts, in certain counties do not look with 
favor upon prosecutions to stop unlawful 
grazing, the Commission agreed that where 
found desirable it would provide barbed wire 
for a fence and allow neighboring landowners 
to cut the necessary post on Game Lands to 
construct and maintain suitable boundary 
fences to keep their livestock from encroach- 
ing on its lands contrary to regulations. 

Permits 

A recommendation to increase the fee for 
permits to have protected specimens mounted 
from 50c to $1.00 each was approved 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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RETRIEVING 


By 
HERBERT KENDRICK 


GUN dog may be absolutely perfect in the way he works his 

cover, handles his game, responds to his master’s commands, 
and possess all the qualifications required for a modern bird dog, 
yet if he does not retrieve, a substantial amount of the great glory 
of gunning is sadly lacking. In some countries the gun dogs are 
not permitted to retrieve, and a field trial judge does not require 
a dog to bring in game. 

The reasons stated by those who do not favor this art, are that 
retrieving slows up a fast dog, and seeking dead game is a waste 
of time when the dog should be moving ahead to find new birds. 
Another reason is the difficulty in keeping the dog steady to 
wing and shot, when he can see the game fall before him. It is 
not easy to keep a dog steady, when you expect him to do re- 
trieving, but it can be done if the hunter has his animal under 
control, trained correctly, and keeps himself under reasonable 
control when he kills game. 

Possibly a hunt may be slowed a little when you require your 
dog to seek and find your game, but you love to bag game and 
you are a poor hunter indeed if you are careless about losing 
crippled or dead game. Retrieving is one of the fine arts of a 
well trained bird dog and the additional time taken for retrieving 
is certainly well spent. 

There are a great many dogs that possess a natural tendency 
to retrieve and if your young dog happens to be in that class the 
only need is to cultivate the good trait. 

A rubber ball can be used to toss out in front of him, speaking 
the simple command to “fetch.” When he brings it back to you, 
take it from him and reward him with an encouraging word. 

Never allow the dog to feel that you are playing with him because 
one day he may not feel like playing and then all training effort 
is wasted. Encourage the instinct in the young dog to retrieve, 
practice this simple lesson and it will not take long for you to 
have a good natural retriever. 


The major problem is with the dogs that do not start to re- 
trieve naturally and must be force broken. The most efficient 
method of forcing a dog to retrieve is to procure a soft wood dumb- 
bell or corn cob, adjust a choke collar to the dog’s neck, grasp 
the cord attached to the collar up near the ring with the right 
hand and hold the corn cob with the left hand in front of the dog 
where it is plainly visible. Command, “Fetch” in just an ordinary 
tone, and accompany this command by a slight pressure on the 
choke collar. When the dog opens his mouth place the object in 
it very gently and lessen the pressure on the collar. Hold him 
with your left hand to keep his mouth closed on the corn cob. 
Caress him and make him proud of himself if he hold it well. Take 
plenty of time, and every few minutes force him to take it again. 
Continue this procedure daily until the dog will open up promptly 

(Continued on Page 32) 


WOODCHUCK RIFLES 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


ITH woodchuck season in full swing, it is timely to consider 

just what makes a good chuck rifle—not that it will do us 
any particular good, any more than it will help to think about a 
new automobile, but it certainly won’t do any harm. 

Let’s back into the problem by considering for a moment some 
lead flingers that definitely are not chuck guns. The first of these 
is the .22 rimfire. Now, I know that hundreds of pasture bears 
have been shot with .22s, but the little pea flippers, even when 
loaded with hollow-point, high-speed long rifles are not woodchuck 
rifles. I'll admit that thousands of chucks have been killed with 
them—but then, if you laid all the deer end to end that have been 
shot with .22s they probably would reach to the Pacific Coast by 
way of St. Paul, Minnesota, and El] Paso, Texas. Yet nobody claims 
that the .22 is a deer rifle. 

A full grown chuck is a tough little bundle of bone and muscle, 
and the .22 just isn’t gun enough to kill him quickly and mercifully. 
And he is too good a game animal to be punctured by a 40-grain 
hunk of lead and then allowed to crawl painfully to his hole to die. 
As long as there are farm boys with .22 rifles chucks will be 
ventilated by them, but no one can do anything about that. It is 
one thing for a country lad to shoot an occasional chuck in the 
clover, but it is a horse of another hue for a “sport from town” to 
spend his days off hunting chucks with an inadequate rifle. 

Next on the list of non-chuck guns are all revolvers and pistols. 
The very nature of the woodchuck calls for long shots. Not one 
man out of 100 will stalk to within accurate pistol range—which 
means the distance within which he can hit a chuck in the head. 
A slow, heavy bullet through a chuck’s belly means a crippling 
shot and a lingering death. 

Third in my tabulation of no-no guns are all old fashioned rifles 
with slow, heavy bullets, such as .32-20 and .44-40, and all big 
game rifles loaded with jacketed bullets, or bullets designed to 
expand only in the vitals of big game such as elk or moose. While 
most of these guns are adequate killers, and the .30-’06, for example, 
usually will polish off a chuck cleanly and quickly even with Army 
issue ammunition, the bullets don’t disintegrate upon striking the 
ground, and when they ricochet off across the country, howling 
as they go, they have a tendency to make the shooter just about 
as popular among his neighbors as a skunk at a picnic. 

All this brings us to a definition, The ideal chuck rifle is one 
of flat trajectory, good accuracy, adequate killing power, and 
shooting a bullet which blows up when it hits the ground. The 
last provision is a safety feature, but it also means that chucks 
hit, even in the belly, will be killed very dead very quickly. 

I consider the .220 Swift the best of the factory chuck rifles. 
A chuck struck sauarely with either the 46-grain bullet at 4140 
feet per second, or the 55-grain bullet of Winchester loading at 
3720, just naturally explodes. Fitted with a good ’scope, such as 
the new Weaver K 4, and sighted for 200 yards the mid-range 
trajectory is only 1.5 inches. This means that you can put the 
cross hairs right on a chuck in any position at any range from 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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LEMMING, MEADOW AND PINE MICE 


By CAROLINE HEPPENSTALL 


F “variety is the spice of life” the mouse population has a lot 

of spice to contribute! Some are red, some are nearly white, 
some have hairs like spines and some are silky-coated—but still, 
in one sense of the word, they are all “mice.” Then, too, there 
are mice with long tails, mice with medium-length caudal ap- 
pendages, and just plain, bob-tailed mice. Pennsylvania can 
boast of many of the types mentioned above, and all of them are 
interesting in their own, particular way. The bob-tailed mice, 
or voles, however, are seldom in the lime-light, so perhaps an 
introduction is in order. 

Least known of all is the Lemming Mouse (Synaptomys cooperi), 
a small, robust, short-legged vole, with a fairly large head and a 
very short tail. Its coat is rather long and shaggy, grizzled brown 
and black on the back and sides, but silvery gray on the paws 
and belly. In this State it may be found in a wide variety of 
places, from dry hillsides to fields matted with weeds, from the 
dense woods of hemlock and beech to the swampy sphagnum bogs 
so typical of the coastal regions. It is a social little animal, 
however, and is rarely found away from the company of other 
small species, such as red-backed mice, shrews, moles and deer- 
mice, and because of this colonial habit its range is probably more 
restricted than that of other mice. Little is known of its habits, 
for it is rare in collections and rather difficult to observe or trap. 
{t is known, however, that it often uses the burrows of the hairy- 
tailed mole as runways, rather than making its own, and that it 
builds a nest of dead grasses and leaves, occasionally lined with 
fur, several inches below the surface, or even on the surface it- 
self. Its breeding period ranges from February to November, 
and during this time it may have several litters, containing from 
one to four young. Its chief foods are plant material, seeds, and 
fungi. If one finds a neatly stacked up pile of match-length 
grass cuttings, in varying degrees of freshness, it is pretty good 
evidence of the presence of this mouse. The Lemming Mouse has 
many enmies—owls, hawks, carnivorous mammals and snakes— 
but it is fortunate in so far as it has never made an enemy of 
man. They are almost completely unknown to each other, and 
their habits seldom conflict. 

The Meadow Mouse (Microtus pennsylvanicus) has one very 
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definite claim to distinction. It is probably the most prolific of 
all mammals—I don’t believe that the rabbit can compete! From 
March until November the females breed with utter abandon, 
producing as many as 17 litters in a single year. Each litter con- 
tains from 3 to 10 young, which are weaned when they are only 
12 days old. At the age of three weeks the young can breed, so 
it is easy to understand how the race maintains itself. Its 
enemies, however, are legion, for predatory birds and mammals 
count on the Meadow Mouse as an easy and abundant source of 
food, and only its proclivity for reproduction saves the race from 
speedy extermination. Superficially, the Meadow Mouse resembles 
the Lemming Mouse, but it has a longer tail, and shorter, dense, 
brownish-black fur, which is soft and overlaid with a few coarse 
hairs. It has short, rounded, rather prominent ears, and small, 
black eyes. It may be found in low meadows and swampy pas- 
tures, dry fields with a cover of dead grass and herbs, 
and on the salt meadows of the coastal region. Occasion- 
ally it is also found in open glades in the woods, but this is 
not its common habitat. Numerous trails, about the width of a 
garden hose, kept bare and smooth, proclaim its presence. All 
year round, night and day, the Meadow Mouse is active, breeding 
and feeding. The tender bark of trees, blanched shoots of grass, 
various seeds and hard rootstocks form the balance of its diet, 
and where the species is abundant many little criss-cross patches 
of cured grasses may be found. Its nest is quickly constructed 
of dry grass, either on the surface of the ground or at the end of 
a shallow burrow. One of the most interesting things about this 
rodent is the fact that it has definite cycles of abundance and 
scarcity. Every three or four years the fields are over-run by them; 
then, with amazing rapidity, some type of epidemic levels the 
population and the cycle begins again. 

In the mountainous regions of northeastern Pennsylvania occurs 
a close relative of the Pennsylvania Meadow Mouse. This animal 
is the Yellow-nosed Vole, Microtus chrotorrhinus, which dwells in 
the shaded retreats formed by moss-covered boulders, or about 
the logs lying on the forest floor of the high, burned southern 
mountains. This mouse resembles the Pennsylvania Meadow 
Mouse very closely, but it may be distinguished at once by its 
conspicuously orange or saffron nose. It lives in shallow burrows 
and runways which thread about rocks and through patches of 
ferns. It breeds from early spring until late fall, but has only 
three or four young in a litter and never reaches the abundance 
of the other form. Its diet is about the same and it has the 
same sort of enemies, but its economic significance is slight, in 
comparison with that of its drabber relative. The Pennsylvania 
Meadow Mouse is a serious menace when it encroaches on man’s 
territory, for its girdles fruit trees and nursery stock, and pilfers 
forage crops. On the credit side of the ledger, however, it must 
be added that many of the game and furbearing mammals, which 
man prizes highly, would be hard put to survive without this 
ever-present source of food. 

The third of this group of bob-tailed mice is the velvety, sleek 
little Pine Mouse (Pitymys pinetorum). This stocky little creature 
has soft, short and dense brown fur, almost mole-like in texture, 
and in this fur the tiny eyes and ears are hidden. One may look 
for the Pine Mouse in sparsely wooded regions, where the soil 
is loose and friable, so truck gardens and dry fields make excellent 
homes for them. This mouse is, in effect, a rodent miner, for it 
spends the greater portion of its time under ground, in tunnels 
three to four inches in depth. Here it constructs its nest of 
dead grasses and leaves in a chamber several inches below the 
surface. A few rugged individualists may choose to build their 
homes beneath logs, but that is the exception rather than the rule. 
From early March until well in November the breeding season 
continues, and litters of from two to four young are produced. 
Because of their underground existence they have fewer enemies 
than their close relatives—hawks and owls seldom catch sight 
of one—and they are less prolific than the Meadow Mouse. Un- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Photo Courtesy Altoona Mirror. 


Eight Altoona men and one from Duncansville, all famous as marksmen in the gay nineties, brought their take to the old Altoona Rod 


and Gun Club recently which occupied a site near the Driving Park, one season. 


hibition and enjoyed a pheasant feast. 


There they placed five bears and 144 pheasants on ex- 
The hunters pictured above (left to right) are: Jacob S. Stier and Charles C. Killitts, the only two 


now living: James Condron, Frank Patterson, Henry Doerr, W. E. Bell, William Parker, of Duneansville: John Schenk and John F. Killitts 


GUNS FOR PENN'S WOODS 


DID not come directly from a family of 

hunters or soldiers; therefore my love 
for firearms and the chase must date back 
into the dark ages or one might attribute 
it to the fact that I was born and reared 
at Huntersville where the natives lived up 
to and were true to the traditional name 
of that community. Anyway, as a smali 
school boy our principal noon hour sport, 
when there was a tracking snow on the 
ground, was to track down rabbits which 
came to the school ground at night for our 
apple cores. Then we chased them out of 
their warm nests and kept them hopping 
until the school bell called us from “refresh- 
ments to labor.” Probably some of the 
rabbits enjoyed this just as much as we did. 
Under the directions of a kindly old man, I 
fashioned box traps out of rough boards. 
Some were so heavy I could scarcely carry 
them to the fencerows where I set them 
for the unsuspecting bunnies. If lucky 
enough to catch one, I would lug the heavy 
trap into the kitchen for fear he would 
escape. Some did get away, accidently or 
otherwise; but others found their way to 
the dinner table. 





* District Forester, Mifflintown. 


By Raymond Winter’ 


Being an ardent reader of Youth's Com- 
panion when firearms “ads” were yet allowed, 
I can still in fancy see the Forhand single 
barreled shotgun pictures. Saving my money, 
I was allowed to buy one. Many a luckless 
bunny and a few squirrels were brought 
home, but grouse usually succeeded in scar- 
ing me enough when they flew that I missed 
them. Soon I thought a shotgun not sports- 
manlike enough for rabbits and squirrels 
Again consulting the Youth’s Companion, |] 
found the ‘Steven’s Favorite” much adver- 
tised. After settling on a .25 caliber rimfire, 
I succeeded: in getting one of them as my 
second gun. At Mont Alto (forest school) 
I was content to borrow Pete Ludwig’s .22 
Winchester Model 62, a very excellent little 
model to this day. I can remember being 
chided by “Ball” Goodneck for not shooting 
in the head al] the squirrels which I gave 
him. 

My first appointment as a Forester was 
at a place with a name that carried with it 
the big outdoors, “The Forest House”, near 
which lived ardent hunters and to which 
outside sportsmen came each year. I won 
my first popularity here by beating some of 
them shooting with their own rifles. After 
that I was accepted as a member of the clan. 


When the second deer season rolled around 
I had saved enough money to purchase a 
new shiny, short barreled lever action Sav- 
age. Was that a proud Day? The local 
sportsmen soon learned to know this rifle 
by what they termed its “sharp bark”. Be- 
ing accustomed to a hammer, I found the 
safe too safe for me, so I went through the 
various Winchesters and Marlins in different 
sizes and calibers until the Remington slide 
action arrived. This proved not safe enough 
for me so I went back to a Savage in a 
new caliber until World War I rolled around 

After the World War it was bolt action 
for me. My Savage 250 had to give way to 
a new Savage 250 bolt action. Then my star- 
gauged Springfield with which I won a 
sharpshooter’s medal, had to be converted 
into a sporter. Even then it was too cumber- 
some, and two bucks almost ran over me one 
day. I got neither. Back again I went to 
my 250 bolt action with its then 87 Gr. easily 
spilling bullets. With it I wounded a fine 
buck with ivory antlers, one that had been 
hunted hard by local sportsmen. Although 
I was helped by my entire party, he suc- 
ceeded in getting away to die—the only one 
to my knowledge I ever hit that did. After 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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FOURTH CLASS OF STUDENT OFFICERS AND GAME LANDS TECHNICIANS ATTENDING TRAINING SCHOOL WITH STAFF AND VISITING 
GAME COMMISSIONERS. June 1, 1946-May 31, 1947 Course of Instruction. Photograph taken June 23, 1946. 

Seated, front row, left to right: R. D. Parlaman, Resident Instructor; R. S. Lichtenberger, Assistant Superintendent of Training; Wilbur M 

Cramer, Superintendent of Training; James D. Austin, West Newton; Ste»hen A. Kish, Scalp Level; Edward M. Borger, Franklin; Raymond E. 

Doerzbacher, Jeannette; Mrs. Robert Lamberton, Mrs. Ross L. Leffler, Hon. Robert Lamberton, Vice-President; Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President. 

Standing, second row, left to right: Raymond A. Shaver, Camp Hill; Game Lands Technician; Owen E. Seelye, Titusville; Earl L. Lorah, 

Game Lands Technician; Ralph L. Shank, Holtwood; Michael Hronich, Jr., Kingston; David W. Heacox, Derry; Norman L. Erickson, Warren; 

Edward W. Campbell, Latrobe; Michael Grabany, Brockway; William F. Grim, Game Lands Technician; Carroll R. Kinley, Hummelstown; Carl E 


Jarrett, Harrisburg; Wallace E. Woodring, Hawley; Daniel S. McPeek, Jt., Matamoras; William H. Shirey, Punxsutawney. 
Standing, third row, left to right: Norbert J. Molski, Glen Lyon; William M. Getman, Mansfield; Samuel B. Shade, Danville; Samuel Kern, Wil- 
liamsport, Game Lands Technician; Granville A. Miller, Bethlehem; Gefald W. Cyphert, Johnsonburg; John R. Gehron, Williamsport, Game 


Lands Technician; Casimir M. Stanis, Pittston; Homer H. Thrush, Hum ~e!lstown; 


Luzerne; John R. Hiller, McKeesport: LeRoy 


HE fourth class of Student Officers 

started its year of training at the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission Training School, 
R. D. No. 1, Brockway, Pa., on June Ist, 1946. 
The men were greeted at the school with 
a brief ceremony conducted by Supt. Wilbur 
M. Cramer, Asst. Supt. Robert S. Lichten- 


Rohert L. Sinsabangh, English Centre; Glenn A. Kitchen, 


Logan. West Warren; Rozell A. Stidd, Mt. Jewett: Harry E. Greenwald, Jr., Elizabeth 


TRAINING SCHOOL NEWS 


By Studont Officer OWEN E. SEELYE, Class Historian 


Photos by D. L. Batcheler 


one Purple Heart. The military experience 
of these men have already proven of great 
benefit in their training to be State Game 
Protectors. 

Twenty-three men are married, and seven 
are single. The average age of the group 
is 30.5 years. They represent eighteen 


The class feels quite fortunate in having 
the first three weeks of instruction in class- 
room and field Biology under the able guid- 
ance of Prof. John F. Lewis, Biology In- 
structor, Sportsman, and Conservationist, 
from the staff of the California State Teach- 
ers’ College, California, Pa. Prof. Lewis has 





nd berger, and Resident Instructor Robert D. counties of Pennsylvania established quite a reputation for himself in 
4 Parlaman, with several Game Commission 
Ve ‘fficials being present. 
cal The class is composed of young men whi 
ifle are interested in making Game Conserva- 
Je. tion with all its ramifications their life work 
the and represents a cross section of the State 
the Two of the group were Acting Game Protec 
ent tors for several years, another an Actin; 
ide Protector for several months, while eigh: 
gh idditional men were Deputy Game Protec- 
a tors. There are twenty-six veterans among 
nd the group of thirty, having served in all 
ion branches of the service. Two served in 
to the Signal Corps, one in the Medical Corps. 
sr- two in the Combat Engineers of the Army, 
a seven in the Infantry and Artillery, five in 
led the Army Air Forces, two in the Military 
oy - Police, four in the Navy, six in the Marine 
yne Corps, one in the Seabees, and one in the 
to Naval Air Forces. They served in al! 
ily theaters of operations and varied experience: 
ine were encountered. One man had been a 
en prisoner of war for a fifteen-month period 
igh A number of men have citations for heroi- 
ic- action in combat; namely, one Distinguished 
yne Service Cross, one Silver Star, both being The men who mould the school program and see that it is carried out efficiently and 
ter awarded to the same man. three Bronze effectively are left to right, Wilbur M. Cramer, Superintendent of Training; Robert 





Stars. one Distinguished Flying Cross, and 


Lichtenberger, Assistant Superintendent of the School; and Robert D. Parlaman, Resi- 


dent Instructor. 





Top, left to right—keeping fit; five huskies; bird identi- 
fication. Center—The men are taught to handle firearms 
and learn to shoot well. They also compete in skeet and 
trap shooting. They learn to identify reptiles and how 
to catch them alive. Tree and plant identification is an 
important subject because it has an important bearing 
on their subsequent game land management problems. 

Modern day administration requires many reports and 
considerable correspondence, consequently the students 
are taught typing to expedite their work. 





_ A fine view of the school, including the main building 
in the foreground and dormitory in the background. 


Game birds are raised right on the school grounds. 


Of utmost importance is a knowledge of trapping 


methods. Here a class is shown how to make various 
Sets for different kinds of animals. 
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Naturally the best time of all is chow time. 
right, during an inspection trip made by the President and 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lamberton, 


this field, and is applying Biology to the 
needs of Game Protectors as Land Man- 
agers in the field. He will long be remem- 
bered by the group. It appears that each 
time the group goes on a field trip, they 
see one or more bears. The class has seen 
five bears in the vicinity of the school. 

A roster of members of the class and their 
home addresses is as follows: 
James D. Austin, 225 4th St., W. Newton 
Edward M. Borger, 140 Grant St., Franklin 
Edward W. Campbell, R. D. No. 4, Latrobe 


Gerald W. Cyphert, 239 W. Center St., John- 
sonburg 

Raymond F. Doerzbacher, 428 S. 5th St. 
Jeannette 


R. F. D. 
47 Sherwood St., 


No. 1, Warren 
Mans- 


Norman L. Erickson, 

William M. Getman, 
field 

Michael Grabany, 


Harry E. Greenwald, Jr., 


R. F. D. 1, Brockway 
Box 399, Elizabeth 


David William Heacox, 101 W. 6th Ave., 
Derry 

John R. Hiller, 729 May St., McKeesport 

Michael Hronich, Jr. 150 E. Bennet St., 


Kingston 
Carl E. Jarrett, 2224 N. 6th St., Harrisburg 
Carroll R. Kinley, 110 Poplar Ave., Hummels- 
town 
Stephen A. Kish, 131 Locust St., Scalp Level 
Glenn A. Kitchen, 437 Charles St., Luzerne 
LeRoy L. Logan, 14A 5th Ave., W. Warren 


Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., 303 Ave. F, Mata- 
moras 

Thomas W. Meehan, Jr., 1181 Otter St., 
Franklin 


Granville A. Miller, 136 E. Goep St., Beth- 


lehem 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Here the class is satisfying the inner man with visitors Mr. and Mrs. Ross L. 
Vice-President recently. 


Norbert J. Molski, 224 E. Main St., Glen 
Lyon 

Owen E. Seelye, 116% Central Ave., Titus- 
ville 

Samuel B. Shade, Jr., R. F. D. No. 1, Dan- 
ville 


Ralph L. Shank, R. F. D. No. 1, Holtwood 
William H. Shirey, R. F. D. No. 2, Punxsu- 
tawney 
Robert L. Sinsabaugh, English Centre 
Casimir M. Stanis, 8 George St., Pittston 
Rozell Asher Stidd, Star Route, Mt. Jewett 
Homer H. Thrush, 125 Poplar Ave., Hum- 
melstown 
Wallace E. Woodring, Hawley 
The following Game ee Technicians, 
nearly all of whom are recent appointees, are 
enjoying the first nine-week course of in- 
struction with the Student Officers. They 
are as follows: 
John R. Gehron, Williamsport 
William C. Grim, Linesville 
Samuel J. Kern, Williamsport 
Earl L. Lorah, Reading 
Raymond A. Shaver, Camp Hill 


Out-of-State Observers 


In an effort to observe how Pennsylvania 
conducts its Student Officer training pro- 
gram, George Shields, of the Maryland Con- 
servation Department, visited with the class 
the first week, as did Conservation Officers 
Stephen Martin and Leo Jones, from the 
State of Massachusetts. They left us with 
a good store of information, and are sched- 
uled for a return visit. The class enjoyed 
learning about their methods and type of 
work in comparison with that of our own 
State. 








Leffler, left, and 


Shooting Exhibition a Treat 


The first part of our instruction in the 
proper handling of firearms was indeed a 
most spectacular one. The Staff arranged 
for a representative from the Remington 
Arms Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., who 
is a practical and trick artist with firearms, 
to give an exhibition on the rifle range on 
Saturday afternoon, June 8th. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Beegle made a big hit with the 
group and left us with an everlasting mem- 
ory of the fact that “it can be done.” We 
are now looking forward to the time when 
we will be given our practical work in the 
identification, handling, and shooting of the 
various types of guns. 


Scenery Beautiful 


The men feel that they are most fortunate 
in being able to attend the school and live 
in such pleasant surroundings. “Little 
America,” as this site is so aptly called, is 
an outdoorsman’s dream. The scenery is in- 
deed beautiful and the sunsets from “Look- 
out Rocks” are a rare sight. Each evening 
nature loving groups find their way to the 
rocks to observe the spectacle. 


Class to Raise Pheasants and Quail 


As part of our practical application of 
the workings of the Game Commission, plans 
are now under way and equipment being 
set up for raising day-old pheasant chicks 
and bobwhite quail. The methods outlined 
in the Commission’s pamphlet on these sub- 
jects will be our guide. Accurate records 
will be kept and each man given an oppor- 
tunity to work with the birds. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
Official 1946 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 

two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
Quail, Bobwhite ........ SPAR We eW UN ealea ees : ae 12 
eT ERC errr rr ree rrr a 8 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ................5. Be oe int ave 8 bnov 1 Nov x 
Wild Turkeys (See 8 counties closed)* .......... Boca ti 1 
Re, MEN Gig Wc irla'o wie bss Wie'e Wace uel aw ese siéle a 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 ...... 24 7? 
I UI acre o are laa Nin Keke ans ahi e as oes Unlimited Nov. 1 ...... Sept. 30, 1947 
Eeetee (EROWEROS TABUOIGE) onc cscccee i eiecwccicees 2 cvescs 6 Dec, 16. ...... Jan. 1, 1947 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ..... Unlimited a Sae § SS Feb. 1, 1947 


ONS CO oc cecietcwscsnecesesceaces Unlimited ee Oe ween Feb. ae 1947 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................-+06- Unlimited June 1, 1946 .. Sept. 30, 1947 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) ............. Unprotected until September 30, 194 


Bear, over one year old by individual .... ' 6 onto Te 2 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ...... 2 { Nov. 18 ..... Nov 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 
(See exceptions under “Antlerless Deer’ below)* 1 ..... 1 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party of six or Dec. 1 Dec. 15° 
TO ese aetna hearers «dee k Rahs COVE aE oes Pete. 6 6 
Deer, Antlerless (See 6 open counties or parts 
thereof below)* ....... ERAS aRG Een ee kdah cee eutes : eee ee Oo es008 Dec. 14° 


NO OPEN SEASON—Ruffed Grouse, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and EIk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. For species and regula 
tions see separate summary). 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Minks, Opossums and Skunks* ..... schemes eats Unlimited Nov. 1 ...... Feb. 1, 1947 
Otters (See 3 counties closed)* ,..............- Unimmised ...... NMOv. 1 ...cs0 Feb. 1, 1947 
Bewserats (iy GARE GRIBTT on cccccacccccccccsss Unlimited Viees ie. a wewsos Feb. 1, 1947 
Beavers (Traps only. 20 Counties closed)* .... 2 Wen. 19 5.064 Mar. 1, 1947 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Adams, Clarion, Cumberland, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Perry anc 
Snyder closed. 


Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on clos- 
ing date; traps not to be placed before 9:'0 a. m. on the opening date. (See instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date.) 

Antlerless Deer, Northeastern Pennsylvania—May be taken only Dec. 9 to 14 in that portion 
of Carbon County lying West of the Lehigh River; that part of Luzerne County lying 
North and West of the Susquehanna River; Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming 
Counties. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating lands may hunt such deer thereon 
in said areas without a permit. All others must secure $1.00 permit from Game Commis- 
sion. No applications accepted before October 1. See summary issued with license for 
a. — with visible antlers may not be taken in areas designated above during 
this period. 


Otters—Counties of Elk, Jefferson, and McKean closed. 


Beavers—Counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armst~ong, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Cumber- 
land, Fayette, Franklin, Pulton, Greene, Huatingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, Som- 
erset, Washington and Westmoreland closei. No trapping at Commission posted dams. 
Non-Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Beaver traps must not to be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. Trappers are required to keep 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. Pelts must 
be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of un- 
til properly tagged. Present them to Prote:tor in District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged; durable 
substitute for metal tags permitted. No counties open to use of snares. Trappers are 
requested to refrain from setting traps in trails to avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 

(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 11, 1946) 





TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET AT 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Latitude 40° 13’ N; Longitude 76° 51’ W 
(75th Meridian Time) 











OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 

SR. SS. S.R. S.S. S.R. S.S 

BN a ainees 6:03 5:50 6:36 5:05 7:10 4:42 

Mite pains 6:04 5:48 6:37 5:04 7:11 4:41 

- ae 6:05 5:47 6:38 5:02 7:12 4:41 

Oi cuss 6:06 5:45 6:39 5:02 7:13 4:41 

ee eee 6:07 5:43 6:40 5:00 7:14 4:4) 

ee 6:08 5:42 6:42 4:59 7:15 4:41 

e cadens 6:09 5:40 6:43 4:58 7:16 4:41 

WP areves 6:10 5:39 6:44 4:57 7:17 4:41 

- eer 6:11 5:37 6:45 4:56 7:18 4:41 

BP aiaiads 6:12 5:36 6:46 4:55 7:19 4:41 
2 eee 6:13 5:34 6:47 4:54 7:20 4:41 
Be cu widicces 6:14 5:33 6:49 4:53 7:20 4:41 
: aren 6:15 5:31 6:50 4:52 7:21 4:41 
|S ee 6:16 5:30 6:51 4:52 7:22 4:41 
Se 6:17 5:28 6:52 4:51 7:23 4:42 
6:18 5:27 6:53 4:50 7:23 4:42 
| eee 6:19 5:25 6:55 4:49 7:24 4:42 
i: eee 6:20 5:24 6:56 4:48 7:25 4:43 
Bb eweins 6:21 5:22 6:57 4:48 7:25 4:43 
BT éamear 6:22 $:21 6:58 4:47 7:26 4:43 
| 6:24 5:19 6:59 4:46 7:26 4:44 
- eee 6:25 5:18 7:00 4:46 7:26 4:44 
: . ee 6:26 5:17 7:02 4:45 7:27 4:45 
| Pee 6:27 5:15 7:03 4:45 7:27 4:45 
ee 6:28 5:14 7:04 4:44 7:28 4:46 
ee 6:29 5:13 7:05 4:44 7:28 4:47 
a 6:30 5:11 7:06 4:43 7:28 4:47 
Ms sawes 6:31 5:10 7:07 4:43 7:29 4:48 
Me &<unes 6:32 5:09 7:08 4:42 7:29 4:49 
ree 6:33 5:07 7:09 4:42 7:30 4:50 
eee 6:35 5:06 7:30 4:50 





The above table, published for information of 
applies only to the 
It varies several minutes. 
one way or another. 


migratory bird hunters, 
Harrisburg area. 
other meridians, 
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“He’d be a wonderful hunting dog 
just take his work seriously!” 
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Earl S. Greenwood 

Mr. Greenwood was appointed Chief of the 
Division of Propagation and Distribution April 
1, 1946, having served in an acting capacity for 
nearly a year. He began his service in No- 
vember 1933 as Superintendent of Pheasant 
Propagation. The following year he was made 
Senior Game Propagator and in July 1945 was 
promoted to Advanced Game Farm _ Superin- 
tendent, which position he held until he was 
made Acting Chief of the Propagation Division. 


RESOLUTION ON ANTLERLESS DEER 


DEER, ANTLERLESS—The Commission by the 
resolution below declared an open season in six 
counties or parts thereof for antlerless deer: 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That, 
pursuant to authority conferred upon the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania by Article V of the Act 
of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, 
as amended by the Act approved June 24, 1939, 
P. L. 810, the Commission, (1) in order to cor- 
rect an: unbalanced e6ex ratio, which in its 
opinion now exists and should be corrected, 
in the deer herd in six counties of the Com- 
monwealth or parts thereof, and (2) to relieve 
widespread complaints of damage to farm, 
truck, and orchard crops, by reducing the herd 
in said counties or parts thereof, namely, that 
portion of Carbon County lying west of the 
Lehigh River, that portion of Luzerne County 
lying west and north of the Susquehanna River 
(from the Wyoming County line to the Columbia 
County line), Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne 
and Wyoming Counties, to a size that will as- 
sure sufficient natural food to sustain the herd 
in good healthy condition without encroachment 
upon said crops, which will also aid important 
species of small game, does hereby remove pro- 
tection from and declare an open season for the 
hunting, taking, and killing of antlerless deer 
(deer without visible antlers or horns), regard- 
less of sex, size, age or camp limit, from De- 
cember 9 to 14 inclusive, 1946, throughout said 
counties or parts thereof, except in game refuges 
established by the Commission; and does hereby 
deem it necessary to issue special permits to 
limit the number of persons who may hunt for 
such deer, and prescribe the methods of hunt- 
ing therein, in each of said counties or parts 
thereof. 

“Such additional open season will not, in the 
opinion of the Commission, jeopardize the 
future supply of said game; but from De- 
cember 9 to December 14 inclusive, 1946, the 
period fixed for the killing of antlerless deer 
in said portions of the Commonwealth, it shall 
be unlawful to hunt for or kill, or attempt to 
kill, male deer with visible antlers in the 
counties or portions of counties designated for 
antlerless deer hunting. 

“Such antlerless deer hunting shall be done 
only in the manner prescribed by law for big 
game, and in accordance with the regular shoot- 
ing hours as established by law. On said dates 
(December 9 to 14 inclusive) any authorized 
hunter, who previously during the year 1946 has 
not killed a lawful antlered deer, may hunt for 
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Ralph Wilson 
We regret exceedingly to see Ralph leave the 


service. One thought of him as a permanent 
fixture even though he did resign in 1934 to 
undertake a position elsewhere. He came with 


the Commission in 1927 as a messenger, was 
made a clerk in the bounty division in 1928. 
He resigned in 1934, returned in 1937 as a 


Senior Clerk in the same division, and was ap- 
pointed an Advanced Claim Clerk in 1946. We 
wish him all the luck in the world in his new 
job with the Donaldson Paper Company of Har- 


‘isburg, but we'll always miss his genial per- 
sonality, his ready wit and his conscientious 
endeavors. 


and take one antlerless deer in the area desig- 
nated, without regard to hunting party limits, 
even though his hunting party prior thereto may 
have killed the limit of six antlered deer as 
hereinbefore prescribed. 

“All persons (except owners, lessees, or other 
farm occupants residing within any designated 
area declared open, if citizens and cultivating 
the land, who under the law may hunt antler- 
less deer on their own and adjacent lands, other 
than those owned by the Commonwealth, with- 
out a& permit) shall be possessed of a special 
permit, as authorized by Section 501, Paragraph 
(c), of the Act cited, before hunting for or 
killmg, or attempting to kill, an antlerless deer, 
which permit shall be valid only within the 
county or part thereof designated thereon. Such 
permits shall be issued only, in the numbers 
below indicated for each county or part thereof, 
to residents of the Commonwealth who have 
first secured a lawfully issued Resident Hunter’s 
License for the year beginning September 1, 
1946, and the holders of such special permits 
shall further be required to comply with the 
following rules and regulations: 

“(a) The Executive Director, acting in behalf 
of the Commission, is hereby authorized 
and directed to have printed and to 
issue Special Antlerless Deer Permits at 
a fee of $1.00 to hunt for and kill antler- 
less deer in accordance with these rules 
and regulations, the permits to be issued 








Est. No. of 
Antlerless Number of 
Deer to be Permits to 








County Removed Be Issued 
1. Carbon, that por- 
tion lying west of 
the Lehigh River 500 2,000 
2. Luzerne, that por- 
tion lying west and 
north of the Sus- 
quehanna River 
(from Wyoming 
County line to 
Columbia County 
Ne 400 1,000 
3. Schuylkill ........ 3,000 12,000 
4. Susquehanna ..... 1,800 7,200 
DE «facies cauasie x 1,500 6,000 
6. Wyoming ......... 700 2,800 
7,900 31,600 


AUGUST 








IN MEMORIAM 





Charles W. Wessell 


We were very much shocked to learn of the 
tragic death of Charles W. Wessell, former Chief 
of the Division of Propagation and Distribu- 
tion and Game Farms, who was killed in an 
automobile accident on July 11. Mr. Wessell 
joined the Commission’s staff in May, 1935, re- 
maining until February, 1940. We extend 
wife our deepest sympathy. 








beginning October 1, 1946 in the order 
in which properly executed applications, 
together with fees, are received on and 
after said date at the offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission at the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., such permits to 
be issued to qualified applicants until 
the number hereby established for each 
county or portion thereof is exhausted, 
mailing of all permits to be deferred 
until after November 9, 1946: 

‘(b) The holder of each such permit shall 
sign it in ink before using it, and carry- 
ing it on his person and display the tag 
issued therewith while hunting for 
antlerless deer in the same manner as 
required by law for hunters’ license tags. 

‘(c) The holder of each such permit, and any 
person authorized to hunt antlerless deer 
without a permit, shall tag any antler- 
less deer killed immediately after re- 
moving the entrails but in any event 
within one hour, and before transporting 
or removing the carcass in any manner 
from where it was killed, and shall also 
report the killing thereof, both in the 
manner and within the time limit re- 
quired by Section 708 of the Act cited, 
as amended by the Act approved May 15, 
1945, P. L. 517. 

“(d) Except as otherwise permitted by law 
or these regulations, it shall be unlawful 
for any person to hunt for or kill, or 
attempt to kill, an antlerless deer in any 
area hereby declared open to such deer 
hunting without first securing and being 
possessed of a special deer permit law- 
fully issued to him; or to use a permit 
issued in accordance with these rules 
and regulations to hunt for or kill, or 
attempt to kill, an antlerless deer if he 
has previously killed a lawful antlered 
male deer during 1946, or to use said 
permit except in the designated area for 
which it was issued; or to have in pos- 
session, or to transport, an antlerless 
deer which has not been tagged as re- 
quired; or to fail to submit the report 
of such killing within the _ specified 
period (five days after the close of the 
season).” 
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Another Good Bill Goes Through 


Another good bill has gone through the 
House and is awaiting action in the Senate. 
This is HR3821, by Robertson of Virginia, 
amending the Pittman-Robertson Act so 
that the funds accumulated in the U. S. 
Treasury could be fed more rapidly to the 
states. The bill also provides that some 
of the funds accumulated may be used for 
maintenance of Pittman-Robertson projects. 
This measure now rests in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and it 
likely will take some industrious prodding 
by sportsmen and conservationists all over 
the country to get it through and enacted 
into law before this session of Congress 
ends. 


GILLHAM—GENERAL MANAGER 


Charles Edward Gillham, who has hunted 
and observed wildlife of the North American 
continent from Alaska to Yucatan, became 
general manager of the Project Committee 
of the Outdoor Writer’s Association of 
America on May 18. 

Announcement of Gillham’s appointment 
was made by Lewis B. Rock, president of 
the Writers and publisher of The Journal- 
Herald Publishing Co. 

“Gillham was selected as the best man 
available for the job which is to be under- 
taken by the association,” Rock said. He 
then added: “The Writers’ Association is 
distressed at the lack of interest in con- 
servation and the public apathy being mani- 
fest by otherwise solid, clear-thinking citi- 
zens. The Writers’ Association, with Gill- 
ham to interpret the nation’s conservation 
needs, now becomes an even more militant 
leader for the future good of the nation’s 
natural resources. His long years of service 
in the field as a biologist, as a wildlife 
research authority and as a government 
hunter fits him to direct a campaign to en- 
lishten the general public and the nation’s 
press to the imminent need to awake to the 
distressing conditions now existing.” 


RIDDANCE OF BATS 


Many suggestions have been made in re- 
gard to ridding an attic of bats, but some of 
them are not entirely practical. Fumigation 
is often suggested, but this is a costly 
method and means that the entire house 
has to be fumigated and closed up for sev- 
eral days, after which it must be aired 
thoroughly. The bats will then either be 
dead or gone, but the cure is temporary. 
The chances are they will return to the 
Cwelling within a relatively short time. 
Another solution is to scatter camphor, 
which is repulsive to bats, around the roost, 
which causes them to leave for a time. The 
best method, however, is to watch the bats 
in the early evening and determine exactly 
where they enter and leave the attic. When 
the opening is ascertained it should be 
plugged while the bats are out in the even- 
ing feeding on insects, and the problem will 
then be solved. If you are going to put a 
new roof on the attic this should be reason- 
ably easy to do. If a few bats die in the 
attic there may be a slight odor, but the 
bodies are so small that this will probably 
not he noticed in the rest of the building. 
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Thomas B. Hall, Meadville, submitted the 
above photo of a deer killed by an Erie rail- 
road train west of Windham, Ohio, in 1943. 
The head, heavily insured, is owned by the 
Kent, Ohio, Canadian Club. It has 54 points. 


GOOD FRESH AIR 
By K. W. Meats 


When work is glum and people mean 
And pleasures few and far between 
And I think no more I can bear, 

I go out for some good fresh air. 


Out where the countryside is pretty 
A man forgets the dirty city 

And thoughts of business deals unfair 
All blow away in good fresh air. 


As through the countryside I stroll 
Contentment seeps into my soul 

And life is beautiful and fair 

When I’m out in the good fresh air. 


In tree and earth, in breeze and sky 
I see God's work, and feel Him nigh 
I go home happy, free from ‘care 

When I’ve been in the good fresh air. 
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Financial Status 


The amount of money credited to 

the Game Fund during June, 

NINDS rerio es eae Ne har tid $ 167,972.62 
The amount disbursed from the 

Game Fund during June, 1946 . 143,036.10 
The Treasury Department Game 

Fund balance June 30, 1946 ...2,380.288.72 

(Exclusive of $132,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction is 
made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of June 30, 1946.) 


CORRECTION 

The Bounty Resolutions appearing on page 11 
of the May Game News and page 19 of the June 
issue should have read ‘adopted by the ma- 
jority’ in place of ‘unanimously adopted,” 
the official minutes having been corrected ac- 
cordingly, and confirmed at the meeting of 
July 11, 1946. 


PROSECUTIONS 
During June, Field Officers of the Commission 
brought 84 prosecutions for violation of the 
Game Law and collected $2,308.00. The majority 
of prosecutions were for violation of safety reg- 
ulations—carrying loaded firearms in automo- 
biles, probably due to groundhog season. 


PAMPHLET REVIEWS 


How to Be a Crack Shot. by the Remington 
Arms Company, Ine., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

This valuable little booklet is well worth reading 
for any sportsman as it explains how to pick the 
best rifle, select ammunition, how to use your 
rifle, align sights and shoot small game and 
pests. It tells how to build indoor and outdoor 
rifle ranges, develop quick eyes, steady nerves, 
accurate timing and perfect muscular coordi- 
nation, and how to take good care of a rifle. It 
also gives seven important rules of good sports- 
manship and the Ten Commandments of Safety. 

This first-rate little book can be secured by 
writing Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut and requesting it. 





Morning Press, Bloomsburg. 


Either a thirst for knowledge or an escape from danger prompted a deer to leap 
through a window in Waller Hall at the Bloomsburg State Teachers College, make 
its way through the hall and down a flight of steps to the boiler room and then, 
finding its escape to freedom blocked, jumped over a six foot wall. 
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REVOCATIONS FOR VIOLATIONS AND CARELESSNESS 


Ayers, Orland W., 718 North Main St., Couders- 
port, (Potter County) for killing a spike buck 
deer in a close season, 2 years. 

Blackmore, John J., 217 Slocum St., German- 
town, (Philadelphia County) for hunting without 
resident license, 1 year. 

Campbell, Gene LeRoy, Austin, (Potter County) 
for killing and assisting to kill deer during the 
close season, 2 years. 


Canfield, Kenneth B., Damascus, (Wayne 
County) for failure to visit beaver trap, 2 years. 
Cook, Arthur, Star Route, Knoxville, (Tioga 


County) for making false affidavit to collect 
bounty on six red foxes, 2 years. 

Czarnowski, Stanley F., R. D. No. 1, Greensburg 

(Westmoreland County) for failure to report 
shooting accident causing injury to another, 2 
ears. 
y Richard E., 920 Poplar St., Williams- 
port, (Lycoming County) for failure to report 
shooting accident causing injury to another per- 
gon, 2 years. 

Hooftallen, Elias C., Austin, (Potter County) 
for killing three (3) deer during the close season. 
2 years. 

Kazimer, John Joseph, Austin, (Potter County) 
for killing and assisting to kill deer during the 
close season, 2 years. 

Kenney, Ray Ellisworth, Wyalusing, (Bradford 
County) for attempting to kill deer in closed 
season, 2 years. 

Kerr. Delbert Claire, Boyers, (Butler County) 
for failure to properly tag five traps, 1 year. 

Kroell, Joseph Leo, Stoneboro, (Mercer County) 
for (a) killing one rabbit in closed season; (b) 
shooting within 150 yards of occupied dwelling 
1 year. 

oneal Blaine, Beech Creek, (Clinton County) 
for possessing unloaded rifle and cartridges larger 
than .22 long rifie not securely wrapped in ve- 
hicle in motion on highway, 2 years. 

Kunf, Michael, R. D., Julian, (Centre County) 
for (a) hunting without resident license; (b) 
possessing loaded shotgun in vehicle in motion 
on highway, 1 year. 

Lazarus. Harry T. W., 72742 N. 5th St., Allen- 
town, (Lehigh County) for killing male ringneck 
pheasant in closed season, 1 year. 

Lentz, Carlton Eugene, Austin, (Potter County) 
for killing and assisting to kill deer during the 
close season, 2 years. 

Lewis, George M., R. D. No. 2, Pleasantville 
Venango County) for possessing doe deer in close 
season, 2 years. 

Loraiso, Joseph L., Depew, N. Y. for pos- 
sessing (doe) deer in close season, 2 years. 

Lynch. George Arthur, 80 East Main St., Brad- 
ford, (McKean County) for possessing parts of a 
game animal, namely a deer, 2 years. 

Madura, Frank John, 6 Chapman Street, Du- 
pont, (Luzerne County), (Case No. 716—Involv- 
ing a self-inflicted injury), 1 year. 

Magic, Frank, 9508 Benham Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio for possessing doe deer in close season, 2 
years. 

Manning, Byron Edson, R. D., Tunkhannock 
Wyoming County) for possessing illegally taken 
venison, 2 years. 


Miller, John. R. D., Alexandria (Huntingdon 
county) for hunting gray squirrels on Sunday 
1 year. 


Miller, Paul E., 1950 Harman Place, N.E., Can- 
ton, Ohio for hunting without non-residence li- 
cense, 2 years. 

Pinney, Friend Orville, Linesville, (Crawford 
County) for killing a rabbit in close season, 1 
year. 

Ray, Robert Richard, 5641 Boyer St., Philadel- 
phia (Philadelphia County) for hunting without 
resident license and killing one protected bird 
Loon), 1 year. 

Rennells, Herman A., 3 South Main Street, 
Coudersport, (Potter County) for killing and as- 
sisting to kill deer during the close season, 2 
years. 

Salina, Peter C., R. D. No. 1, Barnesville, 
Schuylkill County) for failure to display license 
while trapping, 1 year. 

Sell, James Hassler, Glencoe, (Somerset County) 
for killing doe deer in close season, 2 years. 

Sell, Robert Wilson, Glencoe, (Somerset County) 
for assisting to conceal deer unlawfully killed, 
2 years. 

Tice, Herman Wm., R. D. No. 3, Lebanon, 
Lebanon County) for securing hunters’ license 
while hunting rights have been denied, (second 
offense), 3 years. 


A., R. D. No. 2, Danville, 
killing (doe) deer in 


Vognetz, Charles 
(Montour County) for 
closed season, 2 years. 

Volansky, Max M., 301 Perry St., Punxsutawney, 
(Jefferson County) for making false affidavit to 
collect bounty on (fox), 3 years. 

Walker, Samuel E., 23rd and Brooks Sts., 
Edgemont, R. D. No. 2, Harrisburg, (Dauphin 
County for possessing male deer (spike buck) 
not having two or more points, 2 years 


Wright, Ernest, R. D. No. 2, Millerton, (Tioga 
County) for attempting to collect bounty on 
false affidavit (fox), 1 year. 

The following licenses were revoked by the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions for killing or wound- 
ing a person in mistake for game: 

McQuay, Dale William, R. D. No. 5, Carlisle 
10 years. 

Stretanski, Michael. F.. 57 
Barre. 5 years. 


Rutter St., Wilkes- 


Licenses revoked as a result of Referee Hearings in cases where 
persons were adjudged guilty of carelessness with firearms 


Bair, Theron Monroe, R. D. No. 1, Littlestown 
Adams Co.)., 2 years. 

Barr, Jerald Russell, 546 Nimick Street, Sharon 
(Mercer Co.), 5 years. 

Battaglini, Oliver Frank, Jr., Box 111. 
(Fayette Co.), 5 years. 

Beamsderfer, Frederick Sylvester, Box 583 
Schaefferstown, (Lebanon Co.), 2 years*. 
Bell, George Sherman, 616 Granite St., 
burg (Dauphin Co.), 2 years.* 
Benjamin, Robert Harrison, 14 East Main Street. 
Bloomsburg (Columbia Co.), 1 year. 

Bishop, Martin Michael, 214 Seventh St., Hones- 


LaBelle 


Harris- 


dale, (Wayne Co.), 3 years.** 

Boughton, Earl, 3430 Wellington St., Philadel- 
phia, 1 year. 

Cleary, William John, 620 Third St., Beaver 
(Beaver Co.), 1 year. 


Crossland, Kenneth Wayne, R. D. No. 1, New 
Stanton, (Westmoreland Co.), 2 years. 

Curtis, DePriest Nolan, 327 Ridge St., Steel- 
ton, (Dauphin Co.), 2 years.* 


Dague, Benjamin Louis, R. D. No. 8, Box 255 


Sharpsburg (Allegheny Co.), 3 years.* 

Deal, Edward Michael, 16—9th Street, Sharps- 
ville, (Mercer Co.), 1 year. 

Dubowicz, Palemon William, 136 S. 5th St. 
Allentown, (Lehigh Co.), 5 years. 


Farrow, Gale Lewis, 325 Seventh Avenue. New 


Brighton, (Beaver Co.), 3 years. 

Fiano, Nick, Box 85, Point Marion, 
Co.), 1 year. 

Fretz, Asher Benner, 123 Green Street, Souder- 
ton, (Montgomery Co.), 2 years. 

Hancock, Albert Wallace, R. D. No. 1, Freeport 
(Armstrong Co.), 1 year. 

Hardman, Ray Walter, 
(Adams Co.), 2 years. 

Heck, Frank Joseph, R. D. No. 1, Fayetteville 
(Franklin Co.), 2 years. 

Kelso, William Smythe, 367 Hawthorne Road 
Springfield, (Delaware Co.), 1 year. 

Ladner, Mrs. Theodore (Lois Wilkison), Sunny 
Rest, White Haven, (Luzerne Co.), 1 year.* 

Lautenbacher, Louis Edward, R. D. No. 1, Box 
71, Johnstown, (Cambria Co.), 5 years. 

Lawrence Charles Henry, R. D. No. 3, Ephrata 


(Fayette 


R. D. No. 1, Fairfield 


(Lancaster Co.), 3 years. 

Lesko, Andrew John, R. D. No. 1, Box 196 
Connellsville, (Fayette Co.), 2 years.* 

Meckes, Claude Miron, Pocono Summit, (Mon- 
roe Co.), 3 years.* 

Mencer, John Dana, 509 Spruce St., Darby 
(Delaware Co.), 3 years. 

Peiffer, Russell Allen, 1254 Willow St., Leba- 


non. (Lebanon Co.), 2 years. 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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WILD TURKEYS IN SWEDEN 


Commissioner Nicholas Biddle, Bethayres, 
gives some additional highlights on the 
little article we ran last month regarding 
the wild turkey in Sweden. 


“It might be interesting for our readers 
tv know more details in regard to their in- 
troduction to Sweden. During the visit of 
former Governor Earle and party to Sweden 
in December, 1937, in conjunction with the 
celebration of the 300th Anniversary of the 
landing of the Swedes in America on the 
Delaware River below Philadelphia, Colonel! 
Nicholas Biddle, then President of the Game 
Commission, arranged with one of their 
hosts, Major Herbert Jacobsson, to trade a 
small number of Pennsylvania wild turkeys 
for some Mongolian pheasants which had 
been raised in Sweden. The pheasants were 
duly sent on the return of the Governor’s 
party, and a splendid shipment of turkeys 
was received on the ship which brought the 
Swedish Crown Prince and his party to 
America, in June, 1938, in connection with 
the return celebration of the Swedish Ter- 
centenary. Under the direction of Charles 
W. Wessell, specific instructions were sent 
to Sweden with the wild turkeys in regard 
to feeding and care of them. Evidently the 
instructions have been followed as the stock 








“Hall’s Black Rocket” 1946 National Grouse Dog Champion owned by A. Acton Hall, 


of wild turkeys has survived and increased.” Piqua, Ohio. 


LOMMING, MEADOW AND PINE MICE—From page 13 





fortunately ately this mouse is fond of the succulent roots and tubers, 
peanuts, potatoes and other truck crops. For that reason it is a 
serious pest to the agriculturist and orchardist. In the fruit belts 
of the east it causes considerable damage by girdling the fruit trees 
and eating the small rootlets of uprooted trees. It is a stubborn 
pest, and one hard to control, and poison baits placed directly in 
the runways seem to be the only effective means of reducing their 
numbers. Like its relatives, however, it does provide a source of 
food for other mammals with more desirable characteristics, and 
its tunneling activities are definitely good for the development 
and aeration of the soil. 

The interrelationship of all forms of life is a curious and in- 


GUNS FOR PENN’S WOODS—From page 14 








volved thing. Women are "supposed to shriek at the mere ‘mention 
of the word “mouse,” strong men step on one with a grim feeling 
of a deed well-done, while farmers employ a whole army of deadly 
felines to keep down the mouse population. Yet one and all, 
women, city dwelling men and farmers alike, would feel the pinch 
if the mouse population were suddenly and irrevocably irradicated. 
The fur market would suffer a speedy decline, hunters would find 
the rabbits vanishing from the woods and meadows, farmers would 
find that the soil in their fields and pastures was becoming rock- 
like and impervious to water drainage, woodsmen would discover 
that the trees were suffering from lack of irrigation about the 
roots, and civilization would be set back on its well-polished heels 
Such is the complexity of nature 


that I have 1 never talon: a 250° to the woods heavy clothing. I shortened the forearm to REVOCATIONS—from page 22 


for deer, although the modern 100 Gr. Silver 9-7/8”. Then I streamlined and worked the 


Tip bullet is probably heavy enough for light stock down as much as possible without ae Picge ghee eae ay Te en 
deer hunting. destroying the checking, taking special care Picard, Joseph, 322 E. Marshall St., Norris- 


Remington Arms Company then brought to stay off the comb end front of pistol grip town, (Montgomery Co.), 1 year. 
out their bolt action Express. This was my A thin light-weight butt plate and King Porterfield, Relde, Normeliville, (Fayette Co.) 


next rifle in 22” barrel 30-06 caliber. I got swivel eyes were installed, then it was oil — 


2 years. 
Price, William Charles, 1618 Thorpe St., New 


my buck the first season with it. While I ‘nished. The rifle was sent to Turner for his Castle, (Lawrence Co.), 1 year. 


was trying to decide if I liked it a friend lowest quick detachable scope mount. This aa. ot cue D. No. 1, Reinholds 
offered me what it cost, and I sold it. made practical a Tilden safety and a Marble Richardson, Jesse Wm., Jr., 3312 Queen Lane 


Before the next season Winchester M54 adjutable leaf sight, which were installed, Philadelphia, (Philadelphia Co.), 1 year. 


bolt action carbines became available. I got thus completing the job. 


Roskowski, Zigmund Henry, 533 Franklin Ave 


one of the first in 30-06, dolled it up and For Pennsylvania big game hunting with a ee ee ee 


Ruby, Jack Robert, 828 Crescent Ave., Ellwood 


used it for years. It proved a real “bacon party in brushy country I carry my scope City, (Lawrence Co.), 3 years.* 
getter”, As my vision was getting poorer, and sling in my hunting coat pocket and Sell, oe Marvin, 31 Whiteoak St.. Kutz 
so that its open sights were not too clear, load with 150 Gr. Super-speed soft point a oes rae 


that and the fact that I couldn’t mount a bullets. I then have a 7); pound. snort 


Starr, Albert James, R. D. No. 2. Brockway, 
(Jefferson Co.), 3 years. 


scope sight on it satisfactorily, I let it go. fast handling carbine; one that will drive its Turner, Aubrey B., 225 Kearns St., West End 


The model was changed to 70 with a num- 
ber of improvements. I got one in .270 
caliber 20” barrel. Well, it wasn’t the same 
old pal. However, I have worked out of it 
over a period of years, a rifle mostly for 
Pennsylvania conditions; but one I hope will 
answer all my purposes—above my .22, in- 
cluding a dreamed of trip to northern Canada 
and another to the big North-West for ante- 
‘ope and other game. I shortened the stock 
to a 12-7/8” pull as I mostly use it with 





Pittsburgh (Allegheny Co.), 2 years.* 


(Continued on Page 30) Van Gorder, Duane Milton, Beach Lake, (Wayne 


Co.), 3 years. 

Walker, William Edwin, Main Street, Beaver 
town, (Snyder Co.), 3 years. 

Wesley, Ferman, Demunds Road, R. D. No 


Dallas Township, (Luzerne Co.), 2 years.* 
Williams, Thomas Bennett, 478 W. Oley St 
Reading, (Berks Co.), 1 year. 

Yermal, John Leslie, Pricedale, (Westmoreland 


Co.), 5 years.* 

*.Also requiring proof of satisfactory adjust- 
ment of hospital and medical bills. 

** Revocation recommended for furnishing false 
testimony in hunting accident hearing 
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“Near Wattsburg I saw two red-tailed hawks 
take a snake from a sparrow hawk. The sparrow 
hawk was sitting on a telephone pole with the 
snake when the red-tails appeared. One red-tail 
dive-bombed him and forced him to drop the 
reptile and the other promptly retrieved the mor- 
sel; then the two big hawks left with the spar- 
row hawk in hot pursuit. 

“Paying bounty on Great Horned Owls is pro- 
ducing results in this district because sportsmen 
have taken to hunting this predator. The young 
owls have left the nests and fall easy prey to 
gunners because they cannot fly very well and 
are easier to locate than the mature birds. Crows 
bothering these birds help a great deal in locat- 
ing them.’’-—Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, 
Cambridge Springs, June, 1946. 





“The month of May brought numerous com- 


plaints from poultrymen about fox damage. 
Even the range shelters are not adequate pro- 
tection. One farmer reported a fox going under 


the shelter and pulling the legs of a pullet 
through the 1” x 2” mesh.’’—Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Red Lion, June, 1946. 





“Groundhogs right now seem to be the No. 1 
menace in this district. Farmers are complaining 
about them digging holes in their clover, alfalfa 
and pasture fields. They are very numerous’— 
Game Protector Fred S. Fisher, Montrose, June 
1946. 





“On May 22, 1946, I was called to a farm 
near Dillsburg. Upon arrival the farmer showed 
me a brood of eight snow white birds in his 
hayloft and asked me to identify them. I told 
him they were Barn Owls and asked his per- 
mission to observe the feeding of this large 
brood. During a forty minutes period the young 
received seven mice. I was rather surprised 
to see that two mature owls were feeding this 
large brood. I told the farmer of my observa- 
tions and assured him that he was very fortunate 
in having these owls. Much to my embarrassment 
the nest contained a half-grown rabbit the next 
morning. 

“While patrolling in the vicinity of Hellam, 
I noticed something very unusual—a male bob- 
white quail sitting on a telephone wire twenty 
feet from the ground.”—Game Protector Roy 
W. Trexler, York Haven, June, 1946. 





“Deputy Latchford’s wife, of Loysville, R. D., 
reported they have a cat that has given birth to 
kittens in a box in the barn for four consecutive 
years. Each year after the kittens arrive, the 
same old chicken hen which shows no signs of 
being broody until the kittens arrive, immediately 
becomes broody and hops onto the nest and sets 
on the kittens same as she would a nest of eggs. 
When it is meal time and the Mother cat arrives, 
the hen immediately moves over to the far end 
of the box and waits until the kittens finish 
their meal; then the cat leaves and the hen 
takes over. No stranger is permitted to molest 
either the kittens or the hen. She is very 
boisterous, however Mrs. Latchford says she can 
go near the nest without being attacked. Any- 
one doubting the veracity of this story may visit 


Deputy Latchford’s and see for themselves.”— 
Game Protector Harold E. Russell, Blain, June. 
1946. 
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“On May 15th Thomas Kolat informed me that 
he had located a den of foxes. Not wanting to 
disturb the young without killing the mother 
first, he decided tc wait at the hole for her 
return. When she made her appearance she was 
carrying a ringneck pheasant hen. Tom made 
an accurate shot, and then removed seven young 
from the den. 

“On Sunday May 26, a woodcock had evi- 
dently become tired of nature’s food and de- 
cided to partake of some of Francis’ restaurant 
food. Landing against the door of the restaurant 
it was picked up by an interested sportsman and 
turned over to me. It was returned to the wild 
again none the worse for its adventure.’’—Game 
Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown, June 
1946. 





“Young deer have been in and around release 
cuttings made on Game Lands. They worked 
these cuttings hard the first part of the month, 
but aren’t feeding on them much lately.”—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper, June 1946. 





“Sometime ago, I noticed a pair of gray foxes 
in a pen in a backyard in Mt. Pleasant. Passed 
there on May 17 and asked one of the members 
of the household about them. I was informed 
that on the previous day one of those foxes 
went ‘crazy’ to the extent that it had to be 
killed. The pair had been in captivity since last 
Fall. This is the first I heard of any ‘mad’ or 
‘crazy’ foxes in this district.".—Game Protector 
Martin Shaffer, Mt. Pleasant, May 1946. 
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“It appears we have been giving predators a 
fair beating and, along with nature, we can 
make a big dent in their population. However, 
not much attention has been given the four- 
wheel predator who, like the fox, operates at 
night, but is much more deadly. Late at night, 
after spending the evening in some honky tonk 
road stand and half full of beer and liquor, he 
is ready to prowl the roads, run down a deer 
if his car or truck is big enough, or bag a few 
rabbits if he has a small car. He will cheer- 
fully tell you that he is not afraid of being 
picked up for speeding because when he is on 
the road the motor police are all in bed. A 
little speed law enforcement work on a Saturday 
night and early Sunday morning up in this 
county would net a fine collection of four wheel 
predators and save a lot of valuable game birds 
and animals.’’-—Game Protector John H. Lohmann, 
Milford, June, 1946. 





“Beaver trapping was confined to a dam that 
was flooding a road. After a few nights it was 
apparent an old beaver was the only inhabitant 
of it. My traps were sprung at least a half 
dozen times, but no beaver. Only an occasional 
fresh track told us he was still around. Very 
suddenly there were plenty of fresh signs. In 
three nights we caught two beavers. Both were 
about the same size, approximately twenty-five 
pounds each. They were placed on Game Lands 
No. 101. I am wondering if the lone beaver was 
a female, went to the dam below the one we 
were trapping, chased the young beavers out of 
it, took over herself and had a litter of small 
ones.""—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, Albion, 
May, 1946. 





“During the first part of this month I found 
a woodcock nest near Bald Eagle. It had two 
eggs in it. The bird did not fly off until I was 
within two feet of the nest. The strange thing 
about it was the nest was within four feet of a 
main traveled highway (Route No. 220). Later 
I went back but the eggs had been hatched. 
Apparently woodcocks do not fear autos traveling 
near their nests—Game Protector Clyde W. 
Decker, 1946. 


Philipsburg, June, 
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“From my observations of food conditions I 
would say that we are going to have a good crop 
of acorns, blackberries and Juneberries. The deer 
are plentiful and already there is a large crop of 
young fawns in the woods. 

“Bears are very numerous. They have been 
giving us considerable trouble by killing sheep; 
also one pig. The other day while patrolling in 
the woods I saw where a bear had killed a young 
fawn. Only part of the skull was left. I am 
satisfied bears kill a great many fawns this time 
of the year. Some three years ago I examined 
the contents of a bear’s stomach that was killed 
by a farmer while in the act of destroying his 
beehives. Down in the bottom were parts of a 
fawn it had just eaten. The remainder of its 
stomach was full of comb and honey. Apparently 
they like plenty of sweet stuff as well as meat 
when the stamps are available.’’—Game Protector 
Wm. J. Carpenter, Mt. Jewett, June, 1946. 





“The recent flood and continued rainy weather 
has taken a terrible toll of all our wildlife in 
this area. In the Crooked Creek, heading north 
of Hartstown just south of Pymatuning Sanctuary, 
and in the tributary to Little Shenango River 
which empties into that river at Osgood, the 
water had spread out at many places to a mile 
in width, the valley being very flat with little 
fall in several miles. This area is all dense under- 
growth, and considered the best game cover and 
propagation section in this community. Many 
beaver dams, grouse, all fur-bearers, and many 
pheasants and quail have always been in abun- 
dance here. 

“A patrol of this area during and after the 
flood revealed many drowned rabbits, groundhogs, 
and two fawn deer. Three mature deer were re- 
ported floating or swimming through Greenville 
at the peak of the flood, and one large beaver 
was carried into the city of Sharon, where it was 
killed by a car on a street. I removed 14 rab- 
bits from isolated bits of high ground, and ob- 
served many muskrats moving back to higher 
levels. I believe the highest toll was taken of 
young birds and animals, with most squirrels 
surviving.’"-—Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, 
Greenville, Pa., June, 1946. 
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“The deer crossing signs have arrived at the 
highway garage but they tell me they will have 
no funds to erect them until about July first. 
From the way deer are being killed it appears 
that every mile of hard road in the County will 
have to be posted. Last week five were killed 
in two nights in three sections not included on 
the list of deer crossings, one a doe with two 
unborn fawns. I believe it will only be a 
matter of a couple of years until we shall have 
to open the season in this section. At the 
present time most everyone wants them pro- 
tected."—Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, 
Beaver, June, 1946. 





“By the number of communications and tele- 
phone calls received, we will have a very large 
number of parties out for groundhogs June first. 
The meat shortage has been very severe through- 
out this section for a while and do doubt there 
is why so many have made plans to go out for 
woochucks.’’—Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart, 
Homestead, June, 1946. 





“A great deal of interest has been shown in 
the advanced opening of the groundhog season 
and we expect that the population of wood- 
chucks will be reduced considerably this sum- 
mer. 

“One of our farmers who thought he was 
experiencing some raccoon trouble in his chicken 
house was surprised to find it ceased after he 
caught a large stray tomcat in the chicken house 
one night.”—Game Protector Joseph A. Leien- 
decker, Sinking Springs, June, 1946. 





“While reading of so many experiences con- 
cerning hawks in a recent issue of GAME NEws, 
it recalled an incident that happened last August 
when I was on a vacation trip to Cammal, along 
Pine Creek in Lycoming County. 

“I was making a trip around the old aban- 
doned Game Refuge No. 7, located along the 
Coudersport Pike, and as I approached an old 
rocky clearing I saw a Red-tailed Hawk rise 
from the ground about thirty yards away and 
fly sluggishly off. I was curious about what it 
had been doing on the ground and walked over 
to the spot it so recently vacated. There lay 
the rear portion of a large rattlesnake, stil! 
squirming. It was evident the hawk had killed 
the rattler and was enjoying the meal when I 
so rudely interrupted. 

“Later that day I mentioned the affair to 
Forest Ranger George Durrwachter at Cammal 
and he told me of a somewhat similar experi- 
ence. As he was coming down Trout Run in his 
truck one day, a Red-tailed Hawk took flight 
from the steep side hill and flew heavily down 
the road ahead of the truck. Clutched in its 
talons was a fair-sized rattlesnake, still squirming. 

“It is evident that the Red-tailed Hawk, in 
particular, considers the rattler a juicy addition 
to its bill of fare and no doubt accounts for many 
of these reptiles, especially in the high, rocky 
country such as is found along Pine Creek. This 
is indeed a strong point on its credit side as I 
doubt if anyone begrudges them the rattlers. 
However, because to most folks all hawks are 
‘chicken-hawks’ and are killed on sight, the 
red-tail suffers heavily on account of its tame- 
ness, large size and the fact that it loves to 
perch on old dead snags along highways and 
wood areas where it is quite conspicuous.’’— 
Game Protector Theodore C. Carlson, Johnson- 
burg, June, 1946. 
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“Planting stock received from the Department 
of Welfare at Rockview Penitentiary was the best 
taken care of I ever handled. Packing was done 
in a very good manner and the trees would be 
able to stand quite a long shipment. 

“Received a damage complaint from a farmer 
of deer pulling freshly planted raspberry bushes. 
Several others are complaining of deer on wheat 
and oats. Have had none killed for damage to 
date. One killed on the highway the night of 
May 29 would have had a fawn in a few days. 
I saw one doe with a young fawn on May 31.— 
Game Protector Jack L. DeLong, Portage, June, 
1946. 





“While patroling in the eastern end of Greene 
County this month I heard quail calling in three 
different spots. The rabbit crop is showing some 
signs of coming along again. Many young ones 
are being killed on the highways. Groundhogs 
are sO numerous they are going to cause a 
number of complaints before the summer is 
over. The season opening June first will help 
considerably, I hope. The decision of the Com- 
mission to leave the bounty on for another year 
will, I believe, reduce the fox population to the 
place where regular trapping will keep them 
under control.”—Game Protector John F. Blair, 
Waynesburg, June, 1946. 





“On May 31 Deputy Crist, Chambersburg, was 
calling crows on Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 
Crist did not bring in any crows. but a red fox 
came to see what all the noise was about. 
Results: one dead red fox.’—Game Protector 
George D. Bretz, Chambersburg, June, 1946. 





“During the past month I had one bounty 
claim which was quite interesting and sure tells 
us where some of the grouse are going. A gentle- 
man brought ina family of Goshawks for bounty, 
two old birds and three young which he killed 
at the nest. At the nest he found parts of eight 
freshly killed grouse and the bones of several 
which had been killed sometime before.”—Game 
Protector W. G. Zellers, Leroy, June, 1946. 
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‘Steve 


Monosky of Rossiter, R. D. No. 1 
heard one of his’ pigs squealing and when he 
investigated he found that a gray fox had the 
porker by the ear. When he sought to free the 
pig the fox turned on him and seized him by 
the pants leg. He kicked it to death in the 
struggle. The head was brought to me by 
Mr. Monosky and I sent it to the Bureau of! 
Animal Industry and received a positive re- 
port of rabies.”"—Game Protector Bruce W. Cath 
erman. Indiana, June, 1946 


‘l was quite surprised one day to gel a cal 
from a Rev. Ferguson of the Highland Church 
here in the city, that he had caught a grouse 
that was in the shrubbery around the church 
Couldn't imagine a grouse being in town as they 
are very scarce around here, but it was a grouse 
without question. Its tail feathers were all 
pulled out but otherwise it seemed O. K. |! 
took it to the woods and it flew a short distance 
and then landed. Its tail feathers being gone 
it did not seem to have very good rudder con- 
trol.”".—Game Protector William R. Overturf. New 
Sastle. June. 1946. 


‘l find entirely too many dogs 
large for this time of the year. Some of them 
might do a lot of harm to game, poultry and 
other livestock. 

“Wild Ducks are on the increase in our section 
I located a nest of eggs on the Tohickon Creek 
a few weeks ago and I get reports from farmers 
that they see more ducks than in other years.— 
Game Protector Clarence H. Mumbauer, Perkasie 
June, 1946. 
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“A farmer reports that the ringnecks are 
feeding out of his hog feeds.’—Game Protector 
Louis D. Mosteller, Johnstown, June, 1946. 





“I have never observed more hawks than there 
are this season. I have been seeing quite a 
number of Cooper’s and Broad-wings on Game 
Lands No. 159 this past month and have reason 
to believe that at least some of these birds are 
nesting on that area.’—Game Protector Maynard 
R. Miller, Honesdale, June, 1946. 





“Small game seems to be having a very good 
oreeding season. We see quite a lot of sma! 
rabbits ,and note an increase in the amount 
killed by cars on the highways. 

“On May 15 received a phone call that a man 
had killed a deer on Route 30, Somerset County 
I went to this section and found that someone 
had taken the animal. This was at 1 a. m. I 
started on a patrol and checked all cars I could 
find, and some homes that had lights burning. 
I gave it up around 5 a. m. Received a call 
from Millard Crooks that there was a deer 
lying along the road at Jenners Pines. Went to 
this place and found the deer, which was the 
one I was looking for. This was about two miles 
away from where it was hit.”—Game Protector 
William G. Matthews, Rector, June, 1946 





“The Commission’s regulations setting the 
groundhog season ahead one month has certainly 
met with hearty approval during this meat 
shortage. Telephone calls by the dozens have 
been received inquiring about the hunting hours 
hunting on Sunday, ete. No doubt many hundred 
pounds of groundhogs will be consumed this 
summer which ordinarily were left to rot.”— 
Field Division Supervisor Hayes T. Englert. Oil 
‘itv. June, 1946 


“During the past month I have had 
reports of young woodcock in this district. 
of them were seen in Triumph Township. 

“Due to the high water in the river a farmer 
near Tidioute has a fish pond in his cornfield. 
There are a large number of carp and suckers 
in the pond and some of the carp will weigh 
twenty-five to thirty pounds. Fortunately the 
and lays so the water will drain into the river 
41s soon as it falls so there will not be any loss 
»f fish life.”"—Game Protector George H. Burdick. 
Tidioute, June, 1946. 
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“I observed 17 young green-winged teal with 
their mother along Neshannock Creek the middle 
month.’’—Game 
Mercer 


f the 
Weigel 


Protector Samuel K 


June. 1946 





‘There are sOme complaints from woodchucks 
especially in the orchard sections. It seems as 
though the chucks will climb up on the peach 
trees and destroy many of the green fruit. I 
think it was a good idea to make the season 
longer on account of the many complaints.”— 





Game Protector Leo E. Bushman, Gettysburg, 
Tune, 1946 
“On May 19 1 arrested two men with a loon 


Upon examining it Deputy Game Protector Hoy 
found the bird full of eggs. I am under the 
impression it was nesting close to where the) 
killed it, namely Whitemarsh Township, Mont- 
gomery County. Since that date I have seen 
at least 16 loons in the same _ section.”—Game 
Protector George W. Freas, Horsham, June, 1946 


“The crow hatch seems much laier than for 
any previous season in my experience. Fox 
pelts are still being brought in for bounty claims 
The sportsmen are going after the young of both 
the gray and.red foxes. The scarcity of smal! 
game last season has the hunter well riled and 
he is going to do whatever he can to help 
himself. They are pretty well convinced of the 


damage wrought by foxes.’—Game _ Protector 
William Lane. Hustontown, June, 1946. 

“The other evening I was called to Endeavu: 
about a fawn that was starving. When I got 


there I asked where it was and the man of the 
house said in the kitchen. A small boy brought 
it out, let it down and the little fellow took for 
the woods like nobody’s business. I told them 
not to pick up any more young deer at any 
time.’”—Game Protector Carl B. Benson, Tionesta 
June, 1946. 


“Checked Game Lands No. 143 in regard to 
damage done by tornado last week, but found 
none to speak of. A few old apple trees were 
broken off. The beaver damage complaints are 
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still coming in strong. The deer are coming out 
now. Have seen several nice bucks with their 
horns in velvet. 

“The Great Horned Owl is causing quite a }o: 
of damage with the chicken growers in the 
vicinity of Spartansburg. Deputy Bielowski from 
Warren has killed three here on the last tw< 
Saturdays. 

‘“‘Have had more hawks come to the crow cal! 
this year than at any time I can remember 
Most of them are Sharp-shinned and Cooper's 
hawks.” 

“I look for a large kill of woodchucks here this 
year. In a distance of 5 miles I counted l¢ 
woodchucks along the road one day last week."’— 
Game Protector James L. Latimer, Corry, May 
1946. 


‘Two men on the first afternoon of the wood 
chuck season got 19 hogs in less than three hours 
and said they could get that many more at the 
same place.”"—Game Protector D. H. Franklin 
Upper Strasburg. June. 1946 





Most officers report that both sportsmen and 
farmers are pleased with the Commission's action 
adding a month to the woodchuck season. 

They also say small game of all kinds is 
showing up nicely despite the heavy rains which 
flooded the lowlands in many parts of the state 


“A pumper working on an Oil Lease in the 
vicinity of Bully Hill reports seeing a dog 
fleeing for its life. It had to take refuge in 6 
powerhouse to escape the wrath of an enraged 
deer, the mother of two fawns, which was in 
close pursuit.’—Game Protector W. T. Camp- 
bell, Franklin, June, 1946 





“Many sportsmen from Schuylkill County 
have pigeon shooting in their blood. Any time 
they can get a few pigeons, a match is held 
However, due to the great demand pigeons are 
rather scarce, sO some of the boys are turning 
to crow shooting. Crows are abundant in this 
district and afford the men many pleasurable 
afternoons of hunting.’”—Game Protector Harry 
W. Defina, Tamaqua, June, 1946 





‘It has been interesting to 
and food provided in the experimental plots 
planted last season on Game Lands No. 137, 
particularly one small *%4 acre plot which was 
planted to ear corn and rye grass in rows. In 
this plot the food and cover is excellent anc 
rabbits can be found in it almost every visit 
Recently I found two nests of young rabbits iz 
this small 14 acre plot.”—Game Protector W J 
Brion, Kittanning, June, 1946 


note the cover 


“On Memorial Day, Glenford Skinner, Vernon 
Gibson, Mark Brunnermer and myself went 
vermin hunting and located a Cooper’s Hawk’s 
nest: we killed the old female and took four 
young from the nest: we also killed a number 
of crows, and one large blacksnake. This ts 
the second Cooper’s Hawk nest this montb 
where I helped to kill the old one and take 
the young from the nest.”—Game Protector 
George W. Miller, Conoquessing, May, 1946 
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The Western Reserve Fish and Game Protective 
Association recently honored 27 members who 
: died in World War II. Of its 3,100 or more 
“a members, the club had nearly 500 in the service, 
of which 28 did not come back. The club re- 
lor cently planted a beautiful silver birch in honor 
he of each one of them. The trees are properly 
om spaced around the club house which stands in 
ois the center of the 100-acre club grounds. At each 
T tree is a white enameled 4 x 4 post with a 
- stainless steel name place carrying the name of 
r’s the member in whose honor it was planted 
The club did not list the rank of their service 
his men believing in a sportsmen’s club all men are 
xu equal—Generals, Corporals, Commanders, Seamen 
fa Judges, Clerks, Mayors, Laborers, Barbers. Sena 
ay tors. 
The ceremony was an outdoor affair. A lad» 
v) marine in uniform lowered the colors on the sixty 
rs foot steel flagpole which stands directly in front 
he the club house. Mothers, wives, and other near 
in kin were all seated on platform with speakers 
The ceremony was followed by “Taps.” 
nd 
on The Meadville branch of the Crawford County 
Sportsman's Council, under the able leadership 
is of President Dr. C. P. Turner, has a concerted 
ch drive for new members in full swing. Mem- 
P pership now totals 700. 
The club also has an extensive ringneck pro- 
- gram for 1946. Two thousand day-old chicks 
og were obtained from the new Western Game Farm 
a near Cambridge Springs, and were distributed 
ed to various members. Up to this writing (June 27) 
‘ very few of the chicks have been lost and it is 
. hoped that a large percentage can be raised for 
dl releasing in open hunting territory at 12 weeks 
of age. 
Several skeet shoots have been staged at the 
ty club’s newly acquired land on the outskirts of 
~ Meadville. A rifle range will be constructed ir 
4 the near future, and plans for financing a club 
po house are being studied. 
ng The Brokenstraw Fish and Game Club of 
iis Youngsville, Pa., sponsored a poster and essay 
dle contest during Wildlife Week. Seventy pupils 
Ty in the 5th and 6th grades took part in the 
poster contest and 300 pupils in the 7th and 
12th grades competed in the essay contest. Fol- 
er owing is the winning essay. 
ts 
37. A shoulder patch to be worn by mem 
as bers of the Hunters and Anglers of Belle- 
In fonte club was adopted recently. The 
“9 name Bellefonte will appear on the patches 
nad dDecause that is the headquarters of the 
J club, Mr. Shultz explained. A quantity of 
the patch will he ordered 
oD Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
nt 
x's A unique picnic held by the York County 
ur Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs centered main- 
ly around the children. All kinds of novel en- 
, tertainment was provided—even clowns 
th 
ke 
OF 
Photo courtesy Lancaster Intelligencer Journal 
Officers of the Federated Sportsmen of Lan- 
caster County and guest speakers gather around 
‘ the speakers’ table at the third annual banquet 
of the Association recently at the American 
Legion Home in Ephrata. Pictured above a 
left to right: H. Arthur Fox, Secretary; Ear 
Way, Vice-President; Le Roy Firestone, Presi- 
dent; Oscar Becker, guest speaker, President of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs; Seth Gordon, guest speaker, Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission; 
and H. B. Hostetter, toastmaster 
Thirty-nine World War II veterans, mem- 
bers of the Morrisville Fish and Game 
Protective Assn. were guests of honor at a 
banquet to be given recently by the clu 
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CONTROLLING PREDATORS—from page 9 


AUGUST 











Robert B. Ford, left, 


wildlife photographer and part-time lecturer for the Game 


Commission, and Vernon Mearkle, Bedford County farmer, with three blacksnakes out 
of twelve they found under an old slab pile last summer. 


back of his ears. If you do not have enough 
contents of the bladder put in some water 
to fill the bottle. Set it in the sun for 
about a week or ten days, then get a tea 
strainer and strain off the liquid. This is 
a good lure and the fox will usually come 
to it. Put more urine or water in the 
bottle and never throw away the contents. 
The older it is the better. 

A fox loves to steal from another fox. 
He sees the hole and where the dirt has 
been freshly dug up and decides that another 
fox has buried something there and he is 
going to steal it. I have known a fox to 
lay down a rabbit, pheasant, quail, chicken, 
turkey, fawn or little pig or lamb, which 
he was carrying, and try to steal what he 
thought the other fox had buried. Every 


time he does this he is your fox. 

Before using the trap boil it in sumach 
bulbs or berries and then shellac it with 
orange shellac. Put a small peg between 
the jaws and leave it until you are going 
to set it. Then take it out. Be sure to 
wear gloves all the time in handling traps 
and in making the set. Always put the 
same side of the canvas on the ground. 
Mark it so you will know. Put basket, tools 
and sifter on the canvas. What dirt you 
have left over after sifting pour on the 
canvas and walk away about thirty feet and 
throw it away. Try to make everything 
natural around your set and make it in old 
roads, cleared fields and open spaces in the 
woods. Do not set the trap in high grass 
or brush or the fox will not go in it. Do 





FOX PAMPHLET 


The Red Fox—Friend or Foe? By Donald W. 
Douglass and G. W. Bradt is a 24 page, paper- 
covered, illustrated booklet published by the Game 
Commission, Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 

This booklet represents an attempt by the Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation to separate fact 
from fiction in the prevalent welter of information 
and misinformation about the fox, and especially 
to weigh impartially the evidence for and against 
him. 

It does not find the fox guilty of all charges, nor 


does it exonerate him on counts where the evi- 
dence clearly indicates his guilt. It points out 
that mice and rabbits constitute the bulk of his 


diet, but that he will eat what is most easily 
available, including such items as_ pheasants, 
grouse and poultry where these fall within that 
category. 

The authors contend that bounties, insofar as 
the fox is concerned, are both wasteful and in- 
effective. Michigan’s policy, they explain, is to 
employ trained trappers to catch the animals 
where they are causing trouble and_ instruct 
farmers and sportsmen in trapping technique and 
in organizing large-scale fox hunts. 


TO THE NIMRODS 


The yachting season’s over. 
Hunting days are drawing nigh. 
Wind, -and storm clouds gather; 
And waves are rolling high. 


Bringing us a promise, 

Of a mighty happy fall. 

Time to chase the rabbits; 
Shoot mallards, and butterball. 
So, get out all your decoys. 
Clean all your guns up too. 
Get everything all ready. 

That’s the proper thing to do. 
The hunting season’s coming, 
With many a happy day. 


Check all of your equipment, 
Make every moment pay. 


not use over a No. 3 trap for foxes be- 
cause too heavy a trap will break the bone 
of a grey fox and it will chew off its leg. 
The red fox seldom chews off its leg but 
will do so frequently if you have too heavy 
a trap. When you get your fox do not shoot 
it and leave any blood around the set or 
another fox will never come there until next 
year. I have known as many as fourteen 
foxes caught at one set. When you catch a 
fox at a set it will leave a scent which will 
bring other foxes. 


The way to kill a fox is to cut a dog- 
wood forked stick, let it season and make 
a prong at one end. Put this over the 
animal’s neck, then tramp right back of its 
shoulders over the heart. The fox is dead 
in about a minute. It will die quicker than 
if you shoot it, and will leave no blood. 

To save the game on the 5,000 acre pre- 
serve we employed Mr. Ambrose to do the 
trapping from October 1 to about March 1. 
The set described above, which Mr. Am- 
brose used, will not only catch foxes but 
will catch the skunk, the house cat, the 
wildcat, also the mink and the weasel. Once 
in a while the wildcat will go into the trap, 
but the writer finds that by hanging a dead 
chicken or turkey against a tree and putting 
a No. 1 trap at the bottom, the cat will 
walk right in. He is not like the fox so 
the trap does not have to be covered with 
dirt. A few leaves over the set will answer. 
You can catch the wildcat quicker this way 
than any other way I know, but once in a 
while they will go in the set about which 
I am writing. 

Mr. Ambrose caught 58 foxes, 119 skunks, 
2 minks, one weasel and five house cats. 
Imagine the amount of game these preda- 
tors had to have every night. No wonder 
the preserve or the State of Maryland has 
so little game for the gunners. I am glad 
to say they are doing something about foxes 
and other predators. 

I have a picture of the foxes, Ambrose 
and the writer. Ambrose was paid a salary 
for his work, and his efforts netted him 
$1200.00 in furs. Foxes took 125 full grown 
chickens and 12 full grown Muscovy ducks 
at the club last summer. The trapper caught 
5 foxes in the field back of the barn last 
Fall. 





NEW SKEET AND TRAP BULLETIN 


To keep the clay target shooter supplied with 
up-to-the-minute news on his favorite sport and 
informed on the developments in the manufacture 
of arms, ammunition, traps and targets, the Trap 
and Skeet Section of Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., has issued the first copies of the Reming- 
ton Peters Trap and Skeet Bulletin. 

This periodical, which is designed primarily for 
use by gun clubs and gun club members, may 
be hod for the asking by any one interested in 
skeet and trapshooting. Requests for copies should 
be made to the Trap and Skeet Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The current issue, just off the press, contains 
timely suggestions relative to membership drives, 
a discussion of the postwar trapshooting picture, 
the present target, trap and gun situations and in- 
teresting data concerning shotguns and shooting. 

The Bulletin has no regular publication date, 
but will be issued from time to time as develop- 
ments of interest to the clay target shooting fra- 
ternity arise. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION MEETING—from page 11 
= Revocations 
The hunting and trapping privileges of 
&. 34 persons were revoked from 1 to 3 years 
ut for various violations of the Game Laws; the 
"y licenses of 45 other persons were revoked as 
ot a result of referee hearings for careless hand- 
i ling of firearms; and the Courts of Quarter 
. Sessions also recently revoked the licenses 
‘ of three persons for killing or injuring human 
Pr beings in mistake for game. A list of all of 
these revocations appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 
a Game Purchases 
he The purchase of 70,000 cottontail rabbits 
its from Missouri to restock depleted covers, 
ad and 1,450 12-week old pheasants, in addition 
an to 13,950 already contracted for, was ap- 
proved. 
e- Trapping Rates 
m4 In an effort to encourage more live-trap- 
as ping and transfer of wild game from areas Budget Arthur Keister, Ray Geist and Marlin M. 
where no hunting is allowed to sections Johns, all upper Dauphin County fox hunters, 
ut chase tubile daaiian x Guretitel theo Gate The budget for the fiscal year, June 1, have decreased the ranks of Reynard by 20 or 
he on dagger 1946 to May 31, 1947, totals $2,335,210, the ™0re each year for the past five years. 
mission increased the rates from 50c per , 
~ rabbit to agents who are supplied traps and largest budget —— established and approved 
ip, 60c where they furnish their own to a uni- by the Commission, and which reflects an necessary to supplement the anticipated net 
ad form rate of 75c per animal increase of $529,720 over the estimated ex- revenue of $1,611,825, and unallocated funds 
ng ; penditures of $1,805,490 (including commit- from previous year of $365,810, by trans- 
‘ill Bird Charts ments) for the previous year. ferring from the Special Wartime Reserve 
so ee ee ee a The expansion of game farm production the sum of $357,575. 
ith diosa fee tne wenatile tn tcbeelo—<eon on and additional game purchases accounts for The sum of $129,935 of the unobligated 
er. game birds, enw on the hewks end onks the major part of the budget increase. The balance accrued during the previous fiscal 
ay sai ats saiinamamiaani anidlia meee imine “dina birds amount budgeted for game farms and game _year, standing to credit of the 75c fund as of 
a cian inmate ak Ut cenke: tie seanin diiaiie purchases is $693,720 compared with $364,650 May 31, 1946, was transferred to the Com- 
ch salt 600 tox the tak of tone, These Pear estimated _expenditures for the same pur- = mission’s General | Operating Fund for the 
size approximately 20’ x 30” with metal poses during the previous year. The esti- purchase of additional game. 
KS, stripping at top and bottom and a fastener mated expenditures for game _ purchase, An additional sum of $93,600 was trans- 
ts. so they can be hung on a well, ere now transfer and distribution for the previous ferred from the 75c reserve account to pur- 
a- * ge ai cme Ii is hoped year amounted to $112,960, while the budget chase land for more game farms. 
ler they will be available for distribution peler for this year _ Provides $228,940, which is The Special Wartime Reserve was created 
as 0 the epuniog: of the fell echeol rm. more than 100% increase. The Game Farms five years ago, and increased annually to 
ad Budget reflects an increase of more than provide a fund from which to (1) finance 
eS Exhibits 85%. non-recurring expenditures, such as game 
Curtain. tenes «6 edesetion elite wor Increased general field operations, and purchases above normal; (2) accumulated 
se prs pre alt mit tn ee ak Carre of the Training School for the major capital items, such as replacements, 
ry made wealleble fer Giesley at. Gie <centlest first postwar year, are additional factors ac- additional motor and other heavy equipment, 
im sensible weseuues counting for approximately $200,000 addi- new holding and rearing fields, etc.; and 
wn . tional budgetary requirements over the (3) for special postwar programs of various 
ks — : previous year. kinds. 
cht itighwey Signe : The following sub-division of the budget After transferring $357,575 to the 1946-47 
ast oon manufacture and subsequent posts, by functions differentiates the accumulated budget the status of the Commission’s 
—— epieenivee of travel, of suitable capital and non-recurring expenditures from “Special Wartime Reserve” as of June 1, 
—_ ee Wer por oa to mired amall operating expenditures, also gives the esti- 1946 is: General Operating Fund, $545,625; 
— — * deer crossings WaS ated expenditures for the previous year. Seventy-five Cent Fund, $464,400; total $1,- 
N rs —. — tee Ge, In providing funds for the budget, it was 010,025. 
ith which has offered to cooperate in erecting on a Estimated 
nd and maintaining these notices. Budget for 1946-47 Fiscal Year Percent Expendi- 
FUNCTIONS Capital & Regular of Tot. tures 
- Non-recurring Operating Budget Dept. Previous 
rap Personnel Expenditures Expenditures Total Budget Year 
ny, Five former employes who were in the pepartment Exclusive of 75¢ Fund Ss ee : iene a a 
ig- armed forces were welcomed back to the Executive Office & Accounting & Budget $4,550 $90,300 $94,850 4.1 $92,520 
official family and duly reinstated, and vari- Gade Fetus, makati Leckey Avene 243,880 220,900 464,780 251.690 
for ous other personnel and organization matters Game Purchase, Transfer & Distribution 103.940 125.000 228.940 112.960 
ay were acted upon. : (347,820) (345.900) (685.720) 29.7 = (364.650) 
in Research (Research & Planning) ....... 2,200 44,170 46,370 2.0 12,650 
Law Enforcement (General Field Oper- 
uld Training School BUONE) ooo csccevccesccscvescceceecers 3,000 506.720 509.720 21.8 379.850 
ton mae é Predator Control & Claims Section .... 400 207.000 207.400 8.9 226.240 
The Commission was informed that the TUNE 5 sek nsaen snes on err nosing = 1.750 87.750 89,500 3.8 18,590 
ins 1946 Training School of 30 students, which Public Information (Public Relations) .. __11,900 > 125.000 : 136.980 _ $9 _ 111.728 
res, opened June 1 and will continue for one IN can inssnciacecnedsanteces $371,620 $1,406,840 $1,778,460 $1,212,22 
ire, year, is in full operation. All but four of ; 
in- the Class are ‘<cuaiie of World War II. en ee eS eee 106.025 39,725 145,750 6.2 168,450 
ng. The group was recently inspected by Ross Land Management (Land Operations) .. __76.300 ; 334,700 - 411,000 17.6 , 424,820 
a : Leffler, President and Robert Lamberton, Sub-Totals (75¢ Fund) .............65 $182,325 $374,425 $356,750 $593,270 
aang sae sy ir Sega “ Department Totals ...............++- ++ $553,945 $1,781,265 $2,335,210 (100) $1,805,490 
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GUNS FOR PENN’S WOODS—from page 23 
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where shoot him, dear, I! 


“Be careful 
don’t want my new coat ruined.” 


you 


bullets through brush and pack a wallop 
that will put the biggest Pennsylvania buck 
or bear down for the count and not spoil 
a lot of meat either. 


On a favorable watch, still hunting or in 
open country, I snap on my Weaver 330S 
scope with its 4” tackhole dot and often my 
Wheeland gun sling; then I load with 130 G 
Silver Tips with which I can reach out with 
the best of them. I keep my Marble open 
sight—which I have never known to acci- 
dently tip—always in position. This is both 
for protection to the front of the scope, 
which it almost touches, as well as to be 
ready for instant use in case I want to snap 
off the scope. I can use my Lyman 57 Peep 
sight when the scope is off, but I find it 
“excess baggage”, so I remove it entirely 
while hunting. If I. want a thrill. I go out 
for “chucks” or vermin, loaded with 100 G 
pointed expanding bullets. I also use this 
load for turkeys, but I find it rather severe. 
You see I have an all-year outfit in this 
rifle, without too much of a gap between 
it and my .22. 


My open sights hit on the dot at 100 yards 
with 150 Gr. high speed bullets, but with 
the 100 and 130 Gr. bullets around 200 yards. 
My first scope had a post with single cross 
hair. This was never entirely satisfactory 
to me. I had a regular Weaver 29S with 
cross hairs put on my .22. I liked the cross 
hairs so much better, and shot more accu- 
rately with it. I compromised on a new 
tackhole dot for my .270 which I found more 
satisfactory. I sight my scope in for 300 
yards with 100 Gr. bullets. This gives me a 
point blank range of 350 yards, probably a 
little less when I use 130 Gr. bullets; and 
about 250 yards when I use 150 Gr. bullets. 
Bullets in all cases cross the line of sight 
at about 25 yards. In no place along the line 
are any of them 4” high or low. I do not 
use 150 Gr. bullets beyond 300 yards, re- 
membering the calculation of the drop on 
the other two bullets so that I can more 
accurately hold over with my dot for longer 
range. 

Naturally after World War I I went to 
bolt action in .22 also. So now I have an 
M75 Winchester sporter bored for long rifle 
cartridges only, with Baby Weaver scope 


and King swivel eyes in stock. I use the 
same Wheland sling strap as on my high 
power, the drop pitch, length of pull and 
position of safety being practically the same 
as my M70. This gives me cheap ammunition 
to practice all kinds of shooting, as well as 
a squirrel, smal] vermin and rabbit gun. If 
one can hit running rabbits with this .22 one 
can hit bucks with a .270. In the two rifles 
I cover all U. S. game from red squirrels to 
grizzly bear. 

As to shotguns, I have a 20 gauge 26” 
barrel full and modified choke Fox Sterling- 
worth double. The safe, like the safes on 
my rifles, lies near my right thumb and 
pushes forward. This, with my 4%” barrel 
Colt Woodsman used both for woods and 
pocket protection, makes up my collection of 
guns. Again the Colt safe operates by a 
push forward of the right thumb. These 
four guns cover the entire field of practical 
use for a Forester. 

I have learned that there is no such thing 
as an all around gun. At best it tukes 
two rifles, at least four guns, to cover the 
entire field. As to the choice of guns that 
depends entirely upon the use one wants 
to make of them. If a person desires a gun 
for only one line, then any gun with which 
he gets accustomed is adequate. For ex- 
ample, a farmer, for general use around his 
farm and for small game hunting, can de- 
cide on any make or model with any handy 
safe or action. When once he gets accus- 
tomed to it he can handle it quickly and 
safely. But if this same man wants to use 
more than one gun, the safes and action 
should be similar. If his .22 is a Marlin 
hammer lever action, his rifle should be any 
of the Winchester or Marlin line of hammer 
lever action vintage. His shotgun should be 
a breach loading single or double barrel 
hammer gun. If his .22 is the excellent little 
Winchester M62 with slide action and ham- 
mer, he should have an M97 Wincheste: 
shotgun with similar action. In the slide 
action hammerless cross bar safeties, one 
has a wide range in .22’s, shotguns, and the 
Remington M141 high power. Care should 
be taken that the safeties are all approxi- 
mately at the same place and push the same 
way. In bolt actions one has a wide range 
in many makes of rifles and calibers with 
push forward safes at right thumb, but a 
good bolt acton shotgun with a standard 
safe has not as yet been produced. So, 
one’s choice in shotguns is confined to the 
various hammerless push forward safes. 
breech loaders, single, double or over and 
under. Why is this? One reason of course, 
is efficiency; but the big reason is safety, 
which is much needed if we look into the 
records of hunting accidents. 

I suggest that all guns be inspected and 
approved before used in hunting. The only 
day I hunted bear last season, a wornout 
gun exploded at the lunch hour. On the 
first morning of deer season, while with an- 
other party, an “old timer” exvloded. That 
same day a fellow past middle age, and 
probably an old hunter, started to empty 
his slide action at my feet. I told him in 
plain words I was getting “out of there but 
quick”. He seemed peeved. The second day 
that I hunted deer, again with another party, 
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a hunter fell with an obsolete gun, It ex- 
ploded, making one accidental discharge a 
day for three days in succession. So to me 
it seems high time something is done about it 

Here again I will say, that modern arms 
trend toward the semi-automatic. They are 
barred in Pennsylvania under the pretense 
that they are dangerous. A modern arm is 
not half as dangerous as the worn out 
“junk” in all forms of rifles and pumpkin 
slingers now allowed in the deer woods. |! 
would say that automatic rifles should be 
regulated as to capacity of magazine just as 
the U. S. duck law regulates automatic shot- 
guns. Why not make it five shots in rifles? 
At present we are discouraging progress and 
encouraging junk. An automatic .22 will 
save squirrels and rabbits over an allowable 
six shot slide action shotgun. A three shot 
automatic shotgun has but one more shot 
than the allowable double in side by side or 
over and under. A safe and sane five shot 
automatic high power rifle will save lives 
over the gun now used. At present the .22 
and other rim fires are ruled out of the deer 
woods—A good move in the right direction. 
Next, bullets of less than 100 Gr. should go, 
and with them the larger bullets that pack 
less than a 1200 foot pound wallop at the 
muzzle a probable exception being the .22 
swift and wildcats in that class. 

As to caliber or gauge of shotguns, the 
bars are probably down. If one is given the 
same grade of gun and ammunition, the 
degree of penetration is comparatively equa) 
there, gauge, barre] length and choke govern 
the distance one wants to shoot. Efficient 
range of 410 and 28 gauge is around 25 to 
30 yards; 20 gauge, 45 to 50 yards; 16 gauge, 
50 to 55 yards; 12 gauge, 55 to 60 yards 
unless special guns or equipment is used 
Beyond these distances one should use rifles 
only. 

Eprror’s NOTE: Each time the use of 
auto loaders of any kind has come up 
the sportsmen have definitely rejected 
the idea. 


HAMHEAD HOGG 


Orr and R. G. Rodkey 


By S.A 
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GREEN WINGS—from page 3 





beneath the blue sky, tawny as a lion and 
blotched here and there with patches of 
seal-brown cat-tails. 

In the hot sunshine a red-winged black- 
bird alighted on a nearby reed and sang his 
throaty, liquid “O-cal-vee” as if it were 
midsummer. Then among the fragrant, 
rustling reeds it was as if layers of warm 
wool had been stretched across my eyes 
and I slept for a long hour, to be suddenly 
awakened by the report of a gun so near at 
hand that I thought for a time that I was 
deaf for life. 

Bill had heard a green-wing come in 
and had shot it without even standing up 
Moreover, I strongly suspect that he shot it 
without the teal getting up either, although 
he indignantly repelled the insinuation. 

Slowly the sun went down in a welter of 
intolerable crimson, while at the other side 
of the sky a full moon climbed above tine 
rim of the earth, white as hoar-frost. 

Then, like a slow stain, the dark flowed 
across the marsh and we left the blind and 
crouched down at the edge of the pond for 
one farewell shot before the half hour after 
sunset should expire. Our decoys, the drake 
and his three Susies, tired and hungry, 
quacked nobly. It was as if all other 
sounds on earth or air or water had stopped 
with the going down of the sun. Then, far, 
far away from high sky came a faint whisper 
which changed to a whistling that grew loud 
and louder. We could see nothing in the 
dusk, even if we had dared to turn our 
heads, as we crouched by the water’s edge 
trying our best to look like two old stumps. 
Suddenly the whistling rose to a high cres- 
cendo and from behind and over our heads 
a flock of five sprig plumped down into 
the water just in front of us with a tre- 
mendous splash. We sprang to our feet 
and instantly the air was filled with black, 
mysterious shapes. It was too dark to see 
our sights and I fired by faith—but nothing 
happened. 

Two resounding bangs from Bill and two 
ducks struck the water. Then, just as the 
other three were disappearing in the dark 
at the farther bank, I fired again and once 
more my faithful choke barrel rose to the 
emergency and two dim, flying figures 
crashed into the reeds. 

A few minutes later Buck came stalk- 
ing through the marsh with a retriever, 
covered with round rings of tough, brown 
hair, who promptly splashed into the water 
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Then the man in the bow would open fire using either a swivel gun or a number four. 


and searched the reeds until he had brought 
out each and every one of our hard-earned 
ducks. 

In the moonlight we admired the steel- 
blue bar of the black drakes and those 
patches of emerald-green, the despair of all 
human dyers, which give the green-winged 
teal his name. 


Once again we crossed the marsh, this 
time following the banks of Blackbird Creek. 
The little river, bordered by a deep fringe 
of dark trees showed silver in the moon- 
light, while the long grass was amber 
against the white lace-work of the bay- 
berries, and the yellow spray of the strange, 
late flowers of the witch-hazel. One by 
one pale stars showed, white lamps in the 
dim violet sky and the long wail of an 
owl shuddered through the trees. 

Suddenly, beneath a huge oak on the 
edge of the little river we came upon a 
square hole dug deep in the shaly bank, 
while below it were two others showing 
black in the moonlight. 

“Treasure hunters,” said Buck, in answer 
to our questions. 

“On the old maps this creek’s named 
Blackbeard Creek. They say as Blackbeard 
was one of them pirate chaps who used to 
lie up in this creek and that one time or 
another he hid a deal of loot about these 
parts.” 

Then he went on to tell us how on one 
dark night a few months before he had 
heard from his farm house a power boat 
come chugging up the stream from the 
Delaware River and the next day had 
found the three holes. 


FUTURE SPORTSMEN’S CLUB PROGRAMS—from page 5 





or the planting of additional stocks of any 
kind of game or fish are a waste of time, 
energy, and funds. Therefore, I suggest to 
sportsmen that before undertaking or sup- 
porting such programs that the territory in 
which they are interested be surveyed by 
competent men to determine whether or 
not there is suitable available environment 
which is not now occupied by the species 
in which they are interested. If there is 
good unused coverts, planting or vermin 
control might help. If, however, all avail- 
able cover and food is occupied and utilized, 
there is no room for additional individuals 
or groups. In such cases, why not use the 
same intelligence in tackling fish and game 
problems that a good farmer uses in hand- 
ling livestock? 


These statements will doubtless evoke 
howls of protests from many who believe 
that vermin control or heavy stocking, or 
a combination of the two, are the only 
efforts necessary to produce endless sup- 
plies of fish and game. Before listening too 
much to such outcries, it is suggested that 
a careful scrutiny of such projects in the 
past may be quite revealing. I'll venture 
to predict that an honest appraisal of the 
effects surely produced will reveal that in 
a comfortable majority of cases the effect 
will be found to have been largely wasted. 

Why not try this newer approach to local 
problems rather than repeat endlessly the 
old programs that have not produced re- 
sults? 


Buck’s best story, however, he saved un- 
til we sat warming ourselves in his kitchen 
before we started for home. 

“Two fellows came in at the store one 
night "bout two years ago. They’d been 
hired by a strange man in a big car to dig 
a trench six feet deep over in a gravel 
bank in the middle of the marsh nigh a 
big bend in the creek. There’s a kind of 
cattle road runs in there an’ the stump of 
a monstrous ol’ tree. He rode the boys in 
an’ set ’em to work. Said he were an engi- 
neer an’ the government planned to put in 
a concrete base an’ set up a signal light for 
navigation. He had some kind o’ plan with 
him an’ showed ’em just where to dig an 
stood over ’em while they worked. When 
it were done he gave ’em each a five spot 
an’ rode ’em back to the state road an’ 
started off for New York—so he said 
Course the boys had to come down to the 
store to spend their money. Then they 
told their story to a lot of us sittin’ there. 
ol George Gunnis, who kep’ the store, gave 
them the laugh. 

‘That warn’t no government man,’ he says 
‘Who’d want to put up a light in Black- 
bird Creek anyhow? Tain’t deep enough 
for anything but a row-boat. That fellow 
were a treasure-seeker an’ you boneheads 
did the diggin’ for him. An’ after you got 
away he must’ve went abck an’ carried off 
the money.’ 

“Ol’ George were so sure-like that two 
three of us go over the next mornin’ an’ 
gorry, the ol’ man were right. Just beyond 
where the boys had stopped workin’ we 
could see where someone had dug into the 
end o’ the trench an’ there were the marks 
all right where a square box had been 
dug out an’ lots of splinters of some kind 
of old black wood where it had been busted 
open an’ probably emptied an’ carried off.” 

Whether any of Blackbeard’s treasure be 
hidden beside the creek which bears his 
name, who can say. This one thing I know 
When Bill and I reached home that night. 
cold and hungry, we found waiting for us a 
treasure better than any pirate’s hoard, 
which Betty, his noble, beautiful and ac- 
complished wife—I hope she reads this— 
had prepared with her own fair hands, to 
wit: a tureen of smoking hot onion soup 
sprinkled with Parmesan cheese, roast 
oysters, a platter of fried chicken served 
with spiced cherries and candied yams 
topped off with a huge peach short-cake, a 
pitcher of rich, yellow cream and a pot of 
coffee. 
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RETRIEVING—from page 12 








when you give the “Fetch” command. Teach him to hold and 
carry it without dropping or mouthing it. 

When he acquires this portion of his task, the next thing is to 
require him to step forward and grasp the object. Hold the cob 
in front of the dog, command to “Fetch” and at the same time exert 
a little pressure on the check cord in a forward direction thus 
helping him move toward the object. Continue this until he will 
step forward promptly and grasp the cob when he is ordered to 
“Fetch”. 

At an early stage of his training he may be reluctant to re- 
lease the corn cob. -Do not pull it from him by force. Simply 
take hold of it, command, “Give” and if he refuses press his lips 
against his teeth or step on his front toes. Apply only enough 
pressure to make him open his mouth. After a few times he 
will surrender it when you give the order. 

Next the dog must be taught to pick up the corn cob from the 
ground. This can be easily accomplished by lowering it a few inches 


WOODCHUCK RIFLES—from page 12 
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about 50 to 225 yards and be sure of a vital hit, providing you do 
your part. 

The arguments have raged for years about the killing power of 
the Swift on larger game, and I suppose they will continue in- 
definitely. Perhaps this rifle has a tendency to be erratic on 
larger game; I have only shot one deer with it, and that was an 
experiment. I don’t recommend it as a deer rifle. 

The shooting of that deer merits telling. It was a small buck 
trotting from left to right at a distance of between 100 and 125 
yards. I held for the heart, and after the shot he continued for a 
distance of about 30 feet without changing pace. Then he dis- 
appeared. It seemed impossible that I could have missed, and yet 
there was no indication of a hit. 

I walked over to the spot where he went out of sight, and there 
he lay, tumbled up on end as though his front legs had suddenly 
collapsed. I immediately skinned and dressed him, and found to 
my amazement that the 46-grain hollow point bullet—which will 
blow up in a chuck and scatter his internal workings over an 
area 30 feet across—had shot clear through the deer! 

The bullet behaved perfectly; in fact, 1 have shot deer with 180- 
grain, soft-point .30-06 bullets which did not behave so well. The 
hole through the hide on the near side was the size of the bullet. 
Through the flesh just back of the upper leg bone was a neat cone 
from the hide in. The bullet chopped a round hole through three 
ribs on the near side, and the diameter of this opening into the 
chest cavity was just the length of a loaded Swift cartridge. 

The bullet went on and cut the large arteries leading from the 
heart. The front of the heart was badly lacerated, and there were 
large holes through both lungs. One rib.was cut on the far side, 
and the diameter of the hole there was about 142 inches. There 
was a neat, reverse cone through the flesh of the opposite shoulder, 
and the hole through the hide on the far side was just the 





Horses Hunger While 'Coon Rules 
Hay Loft Am 
The Sportsmen’s Service Bureau has JE ray 
passed along this new foster-parent tale LF SSN 
received from Jimmy Stuber, Secretary of — | = 
the Outdoor Writer’s Association: h 7 
George Alloway, 80 years old, of Hunts- ’ 
ville, Ohio, was attacked by a ferocious 
animal in the darkness of his hay loft, 
where he had gone to throw down some 
hay for his horses. He scrambled down the 
ladder with what he thought was a giant 
tomcat swarming all over him, scratching 
and biting. His son Gale investigated, but 
he also was forced to beat a hasty retreat. 


Game Protector Lloyd Hughes of Indian nar t. 
Lake was then called in. He discovered that ead Ay 
the animal was a female ’coon, apparently yet Spe... 
bereft of her own young, who had adopted es AA Ate 


two kittens after driving the old cat away. 
The protector managed to. subdue and re- 
move the ’coon without injuring her. Then 
and only then was Alloway able to feed 
his horses. 
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at a time and giving the same orders as before. When he becomes 
familiar with these new lessons, and has mastered them, the cob 
may be tossed a few feet in front of him, and ordered to “Fetch”. 
If he hesitates to move forward give him a jerk with the check 
cord and repeat the order. Continue this until he will retrieve the 
object reliably and promptly without the use of the collar. Make 
sure he delivers it back to you every time he retrieves. 

Now he is ready to work on a dead bird. If he shows a tendency 
to be hard mouthed, tie a few nails around the bird. He will not 
press when the metal touches his teeth. When he shows that 
he can carry it lightly, remove the nails, and reward him for his 
performance. 





After you feel he is thoroughly force broken, continue the les- 
sons for many weeks so that his training will be so imprinted upon 
his memory that disobedience or shirking will never enter his 
mind. 





diameter of the bullet—evidently only the base went on through, 
since there was considerable evidence of shredding in the lungs 
and against the rib cage on the far side. 

Perhaps someone can explain why the bullet that will explode 
a chuck or rabbit will shoot clear through a deer. Maybe that 
particular bullet had an especially tough jacket, although I’m in- 
clined to doubt it. I’ve had the same experience with coyotes in 
the West. Pehaps chucks have a higher water content which 
causes them to explode. You figure it out; I wouldn’t know. 

Other satisfactory chuck rifles, beginning with the .22 Hornet at 
2650 feet per second, are the .22 Lovell, the .218 Bee, the .219 
Zipper, the .22/250, the .250 Savage with 87-grain bullet and the 
257 with 100-grain bullet. These are the cream of the crop. 
Others, such as the high speed .25/20 with 60-grain bullet, and 
the .22 Savage high power with 70-grain bullet are satisfactory. 
Even rifles such as the .270 and .30-’06, the former with 130-grain 
and the latter with 110-grain bullets, may be used. 

Nearly all of these bullets will blow up when they strike packed 
earth, but more caution is required with the lower speed ones 
such as the .25/20, or with heavier bullets such as the .270, than 
with the Swift and .22/250, or Varminter. If at all possible, 
chuck hunters should select bullets with light jackets. This is 
fairly easy for the hand loader, but it isn’t always possible for 
the other rifle fans. 

The deer hunter who uses his rifle during the summer for 
chucks will not be likely to leave a crippled buck in the woods 
in the winter. If he uses big game loads, however, he should be 
sure to have a steep slope behind his target. Most open or soft- 
point big game bullets will kill a chuck mercifully and quickly, 
but they must be used with caution. 
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1. Snowy Owl killed by Robert W. Todd, Espy- 
ville. 2. Don Graybill and Dick Smeltz of Lan- 
caster County, with five and four point bucks 
killed in Potter County in 1945. 3. L. L. Co- 
baugh, Middletown, with fox and ringneck killed 
last season. 4. An 8-point 200 Ib. buck killed 
by Harry Schweitzer, Erie, while hunting near 
Titusville, 5. Snowy Owl caught by R. N. Young, 
Franklin. 6. Nick Rubino, Bristol sportsman 
shown with a pair of gray fox he bagged near 
Edgely. 7. A 3-pointer bagged by E. E. Wagner 
of New Freedom. 8. A 10-pointer weighing 220 
lbs. killed in Pike County by Ernest Smith, of 
Philadelphia. 9. While on termina] leave after 
4% years of service, Major E. B. Herwick, of 
Frackville killed this fine 1l-point buck near 
McClures Springs on the Clinton-Lycoming 
border. 10. Foxes caught by Game Protector 
R. M. Sickles and Fish Warden C. Sheldon during 
the fall of 1945 in Crawford and Erie Counties. 
11. A reminder of Ye Old Hunting Camp. 12. 
George and James Beal, of Richeyville, with 4 
few of the foxes they trapped last season, 13. 
Members of the Kreutz Creek Valley Farmer 
Sportsmen’s Association, Hellam, Pa., are in & 
joyous mood after having trapped and released 
14 rabbits that were damaging an orchard. 14. 
Three generations of bear hunters, two of them 
over 70 years of age, made up the hunting party 
of Victory Hill Gun Club of Monongahela. The 
bear weighed 150 Ibs. and was killed in the Hix 
Run Section of Elk County. 15. Game Protector 





“Bring your family over for dinner tonight R. M. Sickles tagging a beaver caught by James 


Martin of Conneaut Lake. 16. Dale Kaufman 


. John’s going skeet shooting and I’m sure pyans City, with a mink he caught in Bear Run, 
h-’il got more than we can eat alone!” 


Butler County. 





























PENNSYLVANIA BIRDS OF PREY 


This is No. 2 in a series of four color illustrations of the birds of prey drawn by William 
Montagna. Others will appear in later issues and subsequently all of the drawings will be 
used to illustrate a forthcoming educational bulletin on the hawks and owls. 


Top, adult and immature Cooper’s Hawks. Center, adult Sharp-shinned Hawk. Bottom left, 
adult male and female Marsh Hawks. Bottom right, adult and immature Goshawks. 








